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A CRY FROM THE TOWN 


[i me, O God, from this dread place, 


This desert called a town— 
Give me the shore where white seas race, 
Where winds blow up and down. 


Give me the magic of the heath, 
When breathless lifts the dawn; 

The lowly grass that nods beneath 
The shadows on the lawn. 


Under the cruel sun the street 
Is rumorous with pain— 

I hear the peewit’s cry, the sweet 
Soft murmur of Thy rain. 


The stagnant streets, these weary days, 
By fevered feet are trod— 

But ever down the woodland ways 
Do blow the winds of God. 
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A CRY FROM THE TOWN 


Here in these stony grooves men die, 
To gain ambition’s dream— 

I’d be coutent, O God, to lie 
And wa'ch the eddying stream. 


Above the housetops glares the sky, 
The white stones never cool— 

I see the swallows as they fly, 
Sip from the dimpled pool. 


The darkness on the stifling street 
Draws round me like a pall— 

O for the dewy airs that greet 
The wild birds’ evening call! 


The flashing street roars to the stars 
Its song of joy and sin— 

I know where, through the leafy bars, 
The solemn moon looks in. 


Here amid things of strife and fear, 
Thy spirit dwindles small— 

Grant me to live where I may hear, 
Thy clear, calm Voice through all. 


Syvpit MELSETTER. 





MALICIOUS FORTUNE! 


By STELLA M. DURING, AuTHOR OF “ BETWEEN THE DEeEvIL 
AND THE DEEP SEA,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HE first thing in the morning Helen sent a little note 
up to the Croft. 
“Dear Mr. MacArtuur,—Can I see you for a few 
minutes this morning ? I am staying with Mrs. Dickinson.— 


Yours very truly, 
“ HeLeEN THORNEYCROFT.” 


Mr. MacArthur stood a moment with the note in his fingers, 
and to say that he looked the picture of dismay is putting 
things mildly. Then he burnt the little missive and carefully 


scattered the ashes. 

“ Tell her I’ll—yes—I'll come directly,” he said to the wait- 
ing “ boots.” 

But the minutes lengthened into hours, and the hours rolled 
on and brought noon, and still Helen waited. A less pro- 
pitious moment for her request, had she only known it, could 
hardly have been chosen. At three o'clock the express north 
called at Meltham. It was imperative that she should catch 
it, if she wished to arrive home before midnight, perhaps 
morning. 

And Major Carstairs, secure in the belief that she had 
vacated his premises, was coming in to his luncheon at one. 
He came with her thought. She could feel, though she dare 
not see, the dismay that stayed his brisk foot on the threshold 
of his own doorway. 

“Not gone yet?” was his highly unnecessary remark. 
“T’m sorry to sound so frightfully inhospitable, but—but is 


1 Copyright 1901 by Stella M. Diiring in the United States of America. 
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“You wouldn’t have come if you had suspected I was still 
here, would you ?” said Helen with a difficult smile. 

““]—certainly shouldn’t. May I ask if—if anything has 
occurred to make you change your plans ?” 

“]—cannot carry out my plans. I have—no money.” 

It was a desperate acknowledgment born of desperate 
circumstances. He studied the girl’s averted face, changing 
distressfully from red to white and back again, for a moment in 
dead silence. 

“ And why didn’t you tell me this before ?” 

“There was no need. 1 intended to ask Mr. MacArthur.” 

“T see. Any one rather than me. Well, perhaps it is 
natural. And Mr. MacArthur has disappointed you. That is 
explainable ; some one is ill there; I saw the doctor drive up 
as I came past. So that I fear you will have to let me be your 
banker until—until And meanwhile you will lunch with 
me, Miss Thorneycroft,” more wistfully than he knew. “I 
had tea with you last night, you know,” with a swift smile ; 
“it is your turn to be magnanimous.” 

It was so new to regard himself as a culprit, a criminal, that 
occasionally he lost sight of the fact altogether; his relations 
with Helen assumed the guise of an ordinary quarrel—bitter, 
perhaps implacable, but simply a quarrel, in which blame was 
equally divided and forbearance called for on both sides. Of 
this lapse of understanding in him Helen was sometimes 
wonderingly aware. Her amazed look recalled him sharply to 
realities now. The dark colour swept up to his hair. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said quickly; -and once again he 
stood before her lowered in his own eyes, humiliated and 
ashamed. 

There was a dangerous quiver in Miss Thorneycroft’s voice 
as she spoke. 

‘‘ Shall we have our Juncheon now ?” 

He turned a chair sharply for her, and recovered himself 
with an effort. It was last night’s experience over again— 
with a touch of frost superadded, born of the chill of daylight, 
and a lurking wonder in Helen’s mind as to how she could be 
cheated into feeling as friendly towards him as she certainly 
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did feel sometimes. But after the sharp reminder of her look, 
he was not likely to forget again exactly where he stood. 

He drove her over to Meltham in time to catch the express. 
Once before they had been at Meltham together, and neither of 
them forgot it ; but nothing but the veriest small coin of con- 
versation passed between them till he stood at the railway 
carriage door, after installing her comfortably inside, Then 
Helen leaned forward. 

“ A letter will find you—at Lasbie to-morrow ? ” 

He looked down a moment. 

“Yes, if you insist—on repayment 

“ Of course I insist.” 

He shrugged his shoulders slightly. It was his right to pay 
for her ticket and her luncheon, her lodgings and her tea if he 
chose ; at least he thought it was, but he would not rouse her 
indignation by saying so. There was something else he wished 
to say. 

“It may interest you to hear—that | have got my extension 
of leave. Three months.” 

“ And you are going to Madeira ?” 

““N—not yet. I cannot go anywhere until Braithwaite is 
home.” 

“But you will write ?” 

“It’s no use writing. I must inquire for myself. And 
meanwhile,” he went on as Helen said nothing, ‘‘ Beresford has 
been good enough to ask me down to Combe Salterton again. 
Am I—to come ?” 

“You will please yourself, Major Carstairs; it has nothing 
whatever to do with me.” 

He set his teeth a moment. 

“If you do not absolutely forbid it—I shall come.” 

The whistle shrilled out ; he raised his cap and stepped back. 
Helen leant back in her corner white and still. 

“Of course he will,” she told herself bitterly. ‘ Edith 
Colquhoun is there!” and she leaned forward eagerly for the 
last glimpse of him as the train glided round a curve. 

She reached home between eight and nine that evening, 
weary and white, tired by her own thoughts rather than by her 
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journeyings. Anita kissed and petted her, installed her on the 
sofa, sent for tea as a more needed refreshment, and treated 
her to the latest development of events as to the tonic that 
should complete her recovery- 

“Dickie Tiark is here. He came this afternoon, about 
four.” 

Helen was conscious of sudden but vague foreboding. A 
recollection of Dickie’s face, in the one glimpse she had been 
vouchsafed of it last night, rose in her mind. And his dis- 
cretion, as she had good cause to remember, was by no means 
always to be relied on. 

“Is he ?” 

“Yes. You don’t look as delighted as he will expect to see 
you.” 

[don’t know that I am delighted at all. What has he 
been doing—since he came ?” 

“Talking to Philip—all the time. He is talking to him 
now.” 

“Is he?” said Helen again. 

There was so strong an accent of dismay in her tone that 
Anita looked at her curiously. 

“Yes; would you rather he didn’t ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t suppose it has anything to do with me!” almost 
coldly. 

“I’m not so sure of that. Philip wants to see you before 
you go to bed to-night—if you are not too tired. I wish you 
would tell me what it is all about, Nell.” 

‘‘ How can J, when | don’t know myself? But I think ”— 
shrinking suddenly from further nerve-shaking experiences—“ I 
would rather see Philip in the morning.” 

“You won't sleep! J shouldn't,” prophesied Anita gloomily. 

Helen smiled. It was not likely that even the disentangling 
of the net of difficulty in which she found herself would keep 
her awake to-night. A quick hand was on the door, and Philip 
came in. He glanced from one to the other. 

“Don’t move, Nell, you are tired. Dear,” to his wife, 
“would you mind going downstairs for a few moments? There 
is something I must say to Helen.” 
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Anita protested ; she ‘“‘ minded” a good deal. 

“You can’t possibly have anything to say to Helen that J 
mayn’t hear.” 

“T have a good deal. Helen may tell you to-morrow if she 
chooses, but I must speak to her alone first. Sweetheart! you 
must,” and with scant ceremony he put her, prettily pouting 
and more than half-resentful, outside the door. 

Helen rose. Her tall figure, draped in something that to 
Philip’s masculine eye was simply long and loose and lavender, 
swayed slightly as she stood. What she was afraid of she 
could hardly have told, but she was genuinely afraid of some- 
thing. 

“ Philip, I—am tired.” 

He put her back into her chair. 

“Yes, I see you are. You shall go directly. Helen, Mr. 
Tiark has done you a notable service. I’m not going to tell 
you what it is, or how he did it; that is his right. But I hope, 
when he does tell you, you will thank him as he deserves. 
And now—will you tell me where you were last night ?” 

“I was at Mrs. Dickinson’s little inn, in Lasbie village.” 

‘“‘'Was any one else there +” 

“No one.” 

Philip looked steadily away. 

‘No one ?” he said quietly. 

Helen rose and stepped backwards, laying hands that trembled 
on the chair she had been sitting in. 

‘“‘Is this the notable service for which I have to thank Mr. 
Tiark ?” she asked icily. 

““Mr. Tiark certainly told me that, when he saw you at Mrs. 
Dickinson’s, you were evidently not alone there. 1 can only 
thank him for telling me. The knowledge may help me to—to 
Nell, you know I have only your welfare at heart. What 
explanation can you give me ?” 

“In the face of your present intolerable doubts, none what- 
ever.” 

““Then I must ask Carstairs for his.” 
“Philip! you would never—/owery me 
“‘Can I lower you ? 





” 
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may be that the thing was accidental; but for what happened 
here | should never have doubted it.” 

“It was the purest accident. I had no idea he was there. 
We were together during the evening, certainly. If you knew 
everything that happened you would see that it was unavoidable. 
He had given up his rooms to me and—and—if Mr. Tiark had 
been good enough to make a few inquiries before he rushed to 
confide his painful suspicions to you’’-———__ The breath coming 
quick through her nostrils, a light in her eye that boded ill for 
Dickie when he should lay his notable service at her feet to- 
morrow. ; 

“T don’t know that he had any,” said Philip slowly. ‘He 
mentioned the fact, and the suspicions were mine.” 

“And are yet?” 

“Nell, do me justice. Remember what I heard the last time 
the fellow was here. And you have explained nothing yet, you 
know. If you will tell me exactly how it happened 

“T will tell you nothing.” 

“Then you cannot blame me if I take the worst view of 
things. Don’t think I’m blaming you ; I’m miserable, wretched 
about it.” And indeed he looked it. “It seems to me that I 
have failed somewhere to care for, to safeguard you as | would 
have wished.” 

Helen silenced him, stung past endurance. 

“Pray spare yourself your own reproaches. Set your 
mind at rest; things are not so very terrible after all. I 
have surely a right to be where and when I choose with my 
husband.” 

“ Your—husband ?” 

“* My husband.” 

“Carstairs is your husband ?” 

‘‘He is my husband. At least ”—with a sudden sickening 
recollection—“ I think he is !” 

“You think he is! Good God, Nell! what do you mean ?” 

Helen turned passionately. 

“T mean one thing. I never have, I never shall do anything 
to give either you or Mr. Tiark cause for such extreme solicitude. 
And I leave here to-morrow. I would rather beg my bread 
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in the streets than stay under your root to be spoken to as you 
have dared to speak to me 

“‘ My dearest girl,” said Philip feebly, whirled off his mental 
legs by her information and her emotion together. 

“How it is possible that you—who know me—youw, that | 
have always believed was fond of me But at least I can 


go ” 











“Helen, don’t be foolish,” said Philip recovering himself ; 
“where will you go ?” 

““T will go to—my husband!” And the thought of his dis- 
may, should she carry out such intention, being altogether too 
much for her, a burst of excited laughter ended in a flood of tears. 

Philip laid a light hand on her heaving shoulder. 

“Nell, go to bed,” he said; ‘“‘ you are overtired—and—and 
unduly distressed.” 

“T am horribly ungrateful, I know that—but oh, Philip, you 
don’t know how you have hurt me.” 

“My dearest girl, how was I to guess? You have taken 
my breath away. What does it all mean, Nell ?” 

“1 can’t tell you.” 

“And I am not to ask Carstairs ?” 

“If you ever breathe a single word of it to Major Carstairs, 
I'll drown myself in the fish-pond.” 

In the light of the blazing tragedy in Helen’s wet eyes, 
Philip’s unwilling appreciation of the tinge of the ludicrous in 
her words struck him as brutal. Yet why should she choose 
the fish-pond when the whole North Sea rolled before her? He 
took refuge in vexation from his inclination to laugh. 

“T wish you wouldn’t be so extravagant,” he said curtly. 

“T am not extravagant : I am in deadly earnest.” 

“ And the man is coming here?” 

‘‘The man is coming here—in response to your own invita- 
tion. I must ask you, considering the—the relationship you 
have forced me to acknowledge, to spare me any further scenes 
like the present.” 

“ [’1l—do my best,” with a rather doubtful look. 

“And you will tell no one, not even Anita—on your 
honour !” 
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“The secret is yours ; I will keep it.” 

It was a little odd that all his attempts at remonstrance with 
Helen, however justifiable, should leave her in a position to 
dictate terms to him after this fashion. 

“And you will keep Mr. Tiark out of my way as much as 
possible ? Every trouble I have I owe to him!” with pas- 
sionate emphasis. Helen was as unreasonable as any of her 
sisters. “I am beginning to detest the very mention of his 
name.” 

“Oh, poor little chap!” said Philip aghast, as he remembered 
the state of jubilation he had left Dickie in downstairs. 

“ And, Philip, you will try and—forget ?” 

“Until you tell me I may remember. Nell,” his heart aching 
at the wistful woe in her eyes, “can’t I do anything ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing,” she assured him again. 

Dickie met her in the morning all one beaming smile ; his 
little uneasiness on the subject of Major Carstairs smothered 
under the anticipation of his coming interview with Helen, that 
was blossoming like a rose in his bosom. Her manner dashed 
the bloom off his hopes a little. There was a frosty beam in 
her eye, a coldness in her voice, a curtness in her manner, that 
chilled him slowly but surely. And after breakfast she hid 
herself from everybody in the seclusion of her own room. It is 
not easy to accept a ‘‘notable service” from a man against 
whom every nerve in one’s body is quivering with well-founded 
indiguation. Dickie wandered about forlorn and disappointed. 
By-and-by he came across his host. 

“W-when do you think I can see Miss Thorneycroft ?” he 
asked. 

“I'd wait a bit, my boy, if I were you,” with a vivid 
recollection of Helen’s blazing look and scornful mouth the 
night before. ‘‘Helen’s tired, and—and I don’t think she’s 
well.” 


“Then I suppose I had better,” agreed Dickie ruefully. 

By the evening Helen’s conscience had had time to assert 
itself. There was still the frosty beam in her eye and a decided 
inclination to avert her face when she spoke to him, but she did 
not turn her back on him altogether. On finding himself alone 
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with her in the arawing-room before dinner, Dickie took heart 
of grace. 

“Miss Thorneycroft,” he said, shifting nervously from one 
foot to the other, “ I’ve—something for you.” 

“Have you ?” looking straight at him in her surprise. 

He took a letter from his pocket ; and, not being able to lay 
it at her feet, as he would have liked, effected a compromise 
between his feelings and modern ideas by laying it in her lap. 
He had carried it in his pocket for nearly two days now, and 
Atlas’s burden had been nothing to his. 

“Mrs. MacArthur’s writing ?” she said, with some wonder. 

“Yes,” answered Dickie delightedly. ‘Read it aloud, will 
you?” 

* LassBIE CROFT, 
“ October g, 1893. 

“Dear Miss Tuorneycrort,—I have to apologise—” 
(‘‘Heartily apologise,” struck in Dickie; ‘doesn’t she say 
heartily ? 1 told her to.”) “—to apologise for the unfounded 
suspicion upon the strength of which I requested you to leave 
my service.” (‘‘Service ?” echoed Dickie aghast. ‘ Service !” 
repeated Helen quietly.) ‘‘ Circumstances have lately come to 
my knowledge which have left me no doubt of your innocence 
of any complicity in the disappearance of my pearl necklet. 
The guilty party has confessed to having allowed you to bear 
the blame of her misdeed, and I beg to assure you that I am 
convinced of your entire integrity, and that I am sincerely sorry 
for my share in the painful circumstances under which you left 
my house. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“Mirtam MacArtuvr. 


“* Witnesses—RIcHARD YATTON TIARK. 
“ Harvey MacArtTuur.”’ 


‘She went into strong hysterics when she had done,” babbled 
Dickie gleefully. ‘I left her raising the roof when I came 
away. Poor old Mac!” with a sympathetic sigh that ended in 
a giggle. 
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“ But, Mr. Tiark, how— Have you done this ?” 

“Yes,” nodding delightedly. He was not to be cheated of 
his jubilee after all. 

“ But how ?” raising eyes dark with astonishment, excite- 
ment, and pleasure. ‘Oh, tell me, please!” 

“It was quite simple,” rubbing his hands backwards and 
forwards over his knees in ecstatic appreciation of his own suc- 
cess ; and there and then Helen heard the history of Number 41a 
Doughty Street. She sat, when he had finished it, humiliated, 
almost ashamed. Why could she not thank him as he deserved, 
show him the gratitude she owed him ? The difference between 
the two men with whom life had brought her most sharply into 
contact struck pain into her heart. And for the man who had 
plotted for her, worked, striven, spent himself in her service, 
there was the limp hand and the chill smile. Whilst for the 
man who had plotted against her, snared her, fettered her— 
what had she for him? Contempt and bitterness, scorn and 
reprobation, of course ; and that being so, why the unfairness, 
nay, the positive malice, of what we call Destiny should have 
suddenly revealed itself to her as it did, is a mystery. She 
rose and gave him both her hands. At least she would behave 
as she ought to behave, if she could not feel as she ought to 
feel. Dickie held them loosely, uncertainly ; forbidden by his 
own delicacy to kiss them, as he yearned to kiss them, he did 
not quite know what to do with them. Helen's firm, cool 
fingers tightened for a moment frankly on his, and then she 
relieved him of an embarrassing position. 

“Mr. Tiark”’—her voice faltered just a little—‘ I can only 
say thank you; but that | say from my heart.” 

The rims of his eyelids reddened slightly as he blinked 
rapidly at her, and his mouth twitched ominously. 

“It’s all I wanted you to say.” 

“But ’—Helen’s eyes widened and brightened—“ if there is 
ever anything I can do to prove to you how grateful, how 
deeply grateful ‘ 





‘Miss Thorneycroft, don’t! Idon’t want you todo anything. 
It was enough for me to be able to—to do something for your 
happiness. !’m—I'm more than content. Don’t lose that,” 
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pointing to the letter on the floor; ‘“‘I—I think I'll go.” And 
he went. 

The tears gathered on Helen’s dark lashes. He was more 
than satisfied ; he was rewarded, richly rewarded, and with how 
little! At least she might comfort herself that the interview 
had come up to his expectations, but—with an aching heart she 
realised it—that was only because his expectations were so 
small. 

Some one came across the room towards her—Dickie pro- 
bably ; but, conscious of the glittering drops she would not wipe 
away, Helen dared not look up to make sure. Some one bent 
over her, silent. A hand hovered a moment over the white 
wrist in her lap—and the hand, big, brown, but well shaped, 
was not Dickie Tiark’s. 

Helen glanced up swiftly, to meet such a look of blazing, 
passionate delight at her presence as held her very heart sus-: 
pended for one breathless moment. Another instant of his 
yielding to sharp temptation, and her waist—nay, her lips— 
would be claimed. But before she could move, it was over. 
He straightened himself; his arms dropped limply. 

“Good evening,” he said coldly. 

Helen left him without a word, flying as soon as there was 
no one to see into the shadows of the library, that she might 
quell the passion that shook her, and that was not all indignation, 
as she would fain have persuaded herself. That any eyes !— 
least of all, those eyes—should dare to say to her what those 
eyes had said, all unsanctioned, a moment ago! 

“Another instant and he would have—kissed me,” she told 
herself, pressing her forehead on the white arm flung up against 
the bookcase in the room’s darkest corner. ‘‘ How dare he— 
how dare he ?—under the same roof with Edith Colquhoun!” 

It struck her presently that, when there were so many better 
reasons against his kissing her, it was a little odd that that 
should be the first to occur to her. And meanwhile Major 
Carstairs surveyed his own conduct as he stood on the drawing- 
room hearthrug, dumbfounded and dismayed. 

“By Jove,” he told himself slowly, ‘but that was a near 
thing. I wonder how she would have taken it—if | had.” 
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CHAPTER XIX 


HELEN passed the rest of the evening in a tumult of re- 

bellion. She ate her dinner quietly and decorously, like 
the rest, but her soul was dancing through a perfect carnival of 
resentment against every individual one of her fellow-diners. 
To be out of tune with part of one’s environment is bad 
enough ; to be in a state of discord with all, is painful indeed. 
And the most painful feature in Helen’s state of mind was its 
entire justification. Had she not reason—good reason—for 
anger and indignation against every one of them? Philip, 
Anita—who would assuredly agree with him in all he thought 
and all he did—Dickie, poor Dickie, in spite of his notable 
service, Edith Colquhoun—and last, but not least, Keith Car- 
stairs, sitting cool, quiet, debonair, ready with a word, when 
conversation flagged, that always set the ball rolling gaily 
again, and indulging himself to the utmost in that inclination 
to stand back and watch whilst others kept, the game going, 
with which Helen found herself in such unwilling sympathy. 
And deeper than all was her resentment against life, which 
again and again presented to her in sharp contrast the two men 
in whom she was most keenly interested, that she might realise 
the more clearly her own treachery against what she knew was 
best. Not that she recognised that as the root of her resent- 
ment. ‘The question that would rise in her mind sometimes— 
“Why do I care so little for Dickie Tiark when I know he is 
so good?” had not yet been followed consciously by the 
question—‘‘ Why do I| care so much for Keith Carstairs when 
I know he is not good at all ?” 

There are locked chambers in the hearts of all of us. Helen 
had locked hers and thrown away the key, so that only the 
battering down of the door would reveal to her the secret it 
held. And meanwhile there was Mr. Colquhoun, a neutral- 
tinted figure, to whom she could talk without feeling that she 
was making uncalled-for advances. She talked to Mr. Colqu- 
houn. 

They all left the dining-room together ; the bottle had lost its 
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charm of late, and the conversation as they grouped themselves 
about the drawing-room fire turned on the wearing of rings. 
Helen encouraged it deliberately, a lurid spark in her hazel 
eyes that meant mischief. Philip was evidently studying the 
situation, and, in the flood of light she had poured upon him, it 
occasionally dazzled him. The realisation was yet another 
blister to Helen’s smarting soul. And the arch-culprit, who 
should have been borne to the earth with his weight of repent- 
ance, how he felt there was no means of knowing, but he 
looked the picture of easy unconcern. Did he feel, could he 
feel nothing? Was he, as he looked, wickedly indifferent ? 
It should be Helen’s endeavour to find out, and_ that 
quickly. 

“Major Carstairs has a ring—that I believe he values 
highly.” 

She looked full at him, the challenge of the drawn rapier in 
her glance. His dark eyes met hers with a look of almost 
passionate appeal. 

“ How long have you had it? Fifteen years?” 

“ Fifteen years.” 

“During which time it has never left your possession, | 
believe ?” 

He had lied to her once ; be had threatened her to lie—lic 
infamously—a second time. Did he always lie, or was it only 
that once ? 

“Never,” he said quietly. 

‘“‘ For a single day?” 

“For a single day.” 

Helen leant back, breathing quickly but vaguely satisfied. 
Carstairs glanced round the circle of faces. Had she some 
object in wringing this public acknowledgment from him, or did 
she simply enjoy his humiliation before himself and her ? 
Every one looked easily interested except Philip, who seemed 
to give to every word that passed between them an attention 
that was new. But Philip was evidently without the key to 
the situation. He was watchful but puzzled. 

“‘]_should like to see it again once,” said Helen slowly. 

He slipped his fingers into his waistcoat pocket. 
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“It is not far to seek. Promise me,” quick and low, “ that 
you will not put it on.” 

“T am hardly likely to again.” 

He laid it in her hand, his lips setting hard. What would 
he not have given if by any necromancy he could have felt 
himself the man he had been the last time it glittered there ? 
She turned it over absently, and handed it to Anita, who was 
giving a delightfully exaggerated account of its sinister quali- 
ties. Carstairs bent over the back of Helen’s chair. 

‘‘T do not always lie,” he said in a rapid undertone. 

She smiled wearily. He understood, then, and he was not 
entirely callous, as the bitterness in his voice told. 

‘‘Only when it suits your own ends.” 

He started painfully and set his teeth upon his lower lip a 
moment. 

“ But you are always cruel.” 

“I have little reason to be kind, Major Carstairs. What 
did you say, Nan? Nothing so very dreadful happened to me 
after I wore it? No, I certainly did not tumble over the cliff 
as I suggested. It’s rather a pity--for the reputation of the 
ring, I mean; isn’t it?” 

“Why, is something supposed to happen ?” 

It was Charles Colquhoun ; he held the softly shining stone 
lightly in his fingers. Philip looked vexed. 

“ [t is coincidence, of course,” he said. 

“‘ Major Carstairs doesn’t think so,” put in Anita mischievously. 
‘‘ He would not put it on for anything.” 

“‘T must confess,” said Carstairs slowly, ‘‘the thing has been 
pretty consistent so far. I'll own to any amount of folly, super- 
stition, absurdity ; but the fact remains that I’ve worn it once, 
and it was enough, more than enough, for me. Disaster always 
follows and always has.” 

‘Except in Helen’s case.” 

‘‘ Except, as you say, in Miss Thorneycroft’s case.” 

He bowed slightly towards her, and their eyes met for one 
scorching moment. There was that in hers that forced words 
from him. 

‘We will hope that, as far as she is concerned, malevolent 
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influences may be overruled. It is possible. Malignant spirits 
may sometimes be propitiated by a willing substitute.” He 
broke off, smiling and very pale. To the others his words 
were simply the language of empty compliment, a little more 
inflated, perhaps, than his usual style; but sudden fear gleamed 
in Helen’s eyes. Would she have him, richly as he deserved 
it, suffer in her stead ?. Would she not rather, hopelessly, un- 
reasonably feminine as she was, hug her misery and stab him 
with the sight of it? Colquhoun leaned forward, his fair, good- 
natured face keenly interested. 

“Then, if Miss Thorneycroft has broken the record 

“Don’t put it on, Mr. Colquhoun !” 

The quick protest came, with almost painful emphasis, from 
Helen, but she was too late. A little sheaf of pale, pure rays 
of light was rising and falling above his hand. Carstairs looked 
frankly dismayed. 

“Here, Colquhoun,” he said almost shortly, ‘“‘ give it to me. 
I’m sorry you've done that.” 

“ You're not in earnest, my dear fellow ?” 

“He is,” put in Anita; ‘you see we have stumbled on to 


’ 


with a 


Major Carstairs’ pet weakness. Let us all put it on,’ 
gasp of delight and horror mingled; ‘‘the nasty little thing 
can’t be in the humour for such a holocaust as that would 
be.” 


“ May J?” 

Edith had slipped her hand within her husband’s arm and 
drawn the gem from his finger. 

“ Edith, don’t!” 

Colquhoun took it from her, more impressed than he quite 
realised by Helen’s earnestness. 

“There is nc need,” his wife said softly; “anything that 
hurts you must also hurt me.” 

Philip handed the ring back to its owner with some decision. 

“ No one would think we were a group of reasonable beings,” 
he said with considerable annoyance, “the fuss we are making 
about a little ridiculous carbon crystal that by some natural 
accident has got itself coloured pink. Suppose we pick a tiny 
piece of coal from the scuttle—it’s the same thing in its essence 
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—and work ourselves up into mild hysterics over that! Helen, 
I’m ashamed of you! You are worse than any of us.” 

‘‘Am |?” said Helen smiling. ; 

“‘She perhaps has reason,” said Carstairs quietly. It was 
impolitic, but the instinct to fight Helen’s battles was strong. 
“She wore it last, you naaeeaal . 

‘“‘ But she says herself 

Beresford broke off, glancing quickly a one to the other- 
The secret he had surprised from her only last night! Had he 
stumbled blindly, unwittingly, upon its origin ? The dark colour 
rose painfully in Carstairs’ face. Beresford knew something! 
How much ? 

And the next day was the First! Guns were in every 
corner of the hall, shooting-coats, gaiters, and cartridges were 
in every masculine mind, and [lelen remembered the fact with 
a sudden shiver. 

Philip had no shooting of his own, but a charitably-minded 
local magnate near had bidden him and all that were his to 
whet their swords—or rather their guns—in the blood of the 
innocents next day. The wholesale slaughter of birds, tame as 
barn-door fowls, that would actually come to be fed when they 
were called, and that had to be terrified by hideous hootings, 
and howlings, and beatings, into flight from the destruction close 
upon their beautiful tails, was hardly Major Carstairs’ idea of 
sport. But he was not entirely without the Englishman’s 
vicious inclination to go out on a fine day and kill something, 
and to shoot tame pheasants was better than shooting nothing 
at all. He was standing in the hall after breakfast, busily 
stowing away his various properties into the smallest possible 
compass, when he turned and saw Helen. The girl was very 
pale. 

“T wish,” she said, looking steadily past him, “‘ Mr. Colquhoun 





was not going.” 

He glanced sharply at her, quick to read her unspoken 
request. 

“Are you—anxious about him? To tell the honest truth, 
so am I—a little. We are very foolish, aren’t we!” with a 
curt laugh. 
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Helen’s head rose ever so slightly. Innocent, almost 
unavoidable as it was, she resented that “ we.” 

“ But I'll watch things, as far as I can,” he went on quickly. 
“Try and not attach too much weight to—to—-_ It’s superstition, 
you know, neither more nor less.” 

‘I suppose it is,” agreed Helen quietly. 

Carstairs turned away vaguely comforted. That she had 
voluntarily addressed him, and alone; that she had, in effect 
though not in words, asked his help; that she had turned to 
him as the one, the only one, likely to appreciate, understand, 
sympathise with her fanciful fears, was not much—but it was 
something. 

Helen passed the rest of the day in a state of nervous appre- 
hension which she assured herself again and again was frankly 
ridiculous. How Anita could flutter aimlessly through her 
time after her usual fashion, she could not understand. The 
fact that Mrs. Colquhoun was paler than usual, and inclined to 
start at a noise, gave her an illogical sense of satisfaction. 
Even Anita noticed at last that something was amiss. She 
came and leant over the back of Helen’s chair as she sat before 
the writing-table trying to concentrate her mind on a letter. 

“ What is the matter, Nell?” 

“T am—so horribly afraid—for Mr. Colquhoun.” 

It was a relief to tell somebody. Anita breathed a gentle 
“ Hush.” 

“Don’t let Edith hear! She is inclined to be upset about it 
too. It’s most awfully silly—especially as you got off scot-free. 
What is it, Pauline? A parcel? Oh, sign for me, Nell; 
you have your pen in your hand. Why, ducksie,” with a 
delicious laugh, ‘‘ what are you writing ?” 

What was she writing ? ‘‘ Helen Carsta . . .!” She blotted 
it out with passionate energy, turning an imploring look on her 
sister. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” whispered Anita, hiding delighted 
eyes in Helen’s soft hair, ‘I won’t tell a soul. But—Oh, Nell, 
it was—illuminating ! ” 

At least it served to turn Helen’s thoughts from other 
anxieties, so that, when the catastrophe for which she was 
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consciously waiting came, she was almost as little prepared 
as though she had never foreseen it. She heard Edith’s sharp 
cry of agony at sight of him, saw the still figure carried up to 
the room he had left, full of life and gaiety, so short a time 
before, like a woman in a dream, and the next thing she was 
conscious of was Keith Carstairs beside her, white and 
deprecating. 

“Tt was an accident, a pure accident ; it might have happened 
to any one of us. Howdid it happen? Oh, the old story. 
He would scramble through bushes with his gun butt down and 
barrel up, and, of course, the trigger caught. I spoke to him 
once or twice about it, but he wouldn’t listen; fellows don’t 
like to be interfered with. I did my best—indeed I did,” 

“Ts he—dead ?” 

“Dead! Ohno; he has fainted; he’s lost a good deal of 
blood. It may not be so very serious. Ofcourse we can’t tell 
till the doctors have traced the course of the shot. It’s only 
a small one. I hope to God it’s not so very bad.” 

Did he—when Charles Colquhoun’s death would set Edith 
free to reward ten years of unswerving devotion? Helen 


dropped faintly against the wall behind her. Edith might be 


set free. Could he? 

‘‘ Where ?” she asked in a whisper. 

Carstairs laid a hand on his left side. 

She pressed her interlocked fingers against her lips to hide 
their sudden quiver. 

“ Don’t—don’t look so frightened,” he implored ; “it may be 
nothing, really. It isn’t his heart, or he would be dead by this 
time. It isn’t his lungs, there’s no—l’ve seen the signs too 
often not to know them. It may be nothing but a flesh wound ; 
I hope to God it is.” 

‘* Major Carstairs, what are you going to do with that ring ?” 

“T don’t know. Burn it, shall 1? It isn’t safe, is it ?” 

“ Will you give it to me?” 

‘“‘ Indeed, no,” with indignant emphasis. 

Why had she asked? Was she afraid lest he might be 
tempted to provoke the malignant powers with which they both 
were foolish enough to credit it, to wreak their worst upon his 
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head and so release him from an impossible position? Had 
she some half-formed intention of sacrificing herself to its 
sinister influence, and ending, by the blow that she had good 
reason to expect would follow, an intolerable situation ? Neither 
idea was consciously present in her mind ; only a vague feeling 
that so dangerous a weapon would be safer in her hands than 
in his. 

Beresford ran quickly downstairs and joined them. 

“ He’s come to,” he said to Carstairs; ‘‘he wants to speak 
to you. Go up, will you ?” 

Carstairs sprang upstairs and pushed open the door of 
Colquhoun’s room. He was lying, still dressed, on a couch 
near the window. They had succeeded in partially stopping 
the flow of blood, but they dare do no more until the arrival of 
the doctor, who was momentarHy expected. He looked suffi- 
ciently ghastly as he lay with the October sunlight streaming 
over him. The sleeves of his shooting coat and shirt had been 
cut away ; a stained bandage, rough, but efficient for its purpose, 
was round the upper part of his bare arm ; and the room smelt 
of brandy. He was aione, though the sound of some one 
sobbing could be heard not far away. Carstairs faltered a 
moment, but Colquhoun put out his hand. There was some- 
thing in the action, languid though it was, that sent a shock 
of hope all through Carstairs. He came briskly over to 
Colquhoun’s side. 

“Carstairs—if I am taken, you will look after her. I’ve— 
watched you—I’ve tested you—there’s no one in the world I'd 
rather ieave her to—no one who could deserve her as you 
deserve her. Remember—if I go—I wished it! I died happy 
thinking you would be—rewarded.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” with a gasp, “you are not going to 
be taken ; you will be as fit as a fiddle a fortnight from now.” 

Colquhoun closed his dizzy eyes a moment. The man who 
is hurt resents a too cheerful visitor. 

‘*T am—in horrible pain ss 

“That’s very likely, but you are not vitally hurt,” almost 
brusque in his intense relief, “‘or you could not talk as you are 
talking now. Lord, man, | know! I don’t believe the shot is 
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in you anywhere at all. It’s a sickening pain, and you're feel- 
ing a bit faint; but you'll be as right as a trivet when old 
Truscott has put you straight—see if you aren’t.” 

Colquhoun’s haggard eyes were unbelieving and just a little 
offended. He could not have felt worse if he had really been 
dying, and it was very difficult to believe he wasn’t. 

“Promise, old fellow,” he whispered; “I should die easier 


” 





Carstairs’ hand grasped his. 

‘‘ Listen,” he said; “I promise, by all I’ve ever held holy, if 
anything happens to you she shall be my first care. You 
know what she has been to me ”—-a sudden sense of hypocrisy, 
chill, nauseating, froze the words upon his tongue, yet he was 
speaking truth—“ all these ten years. If you die—but you 
are not going to die, old chap! Hallo there! Bring some 
more brandy, some one! He's off again !” 

The door was pushed open and Dr. Truscott bustled in. 

“Fainted! All the better for me! Don’t rouse him yet, 
whatever you do. Hurry up, Pikeson!” 

Carstairs slipped away. He had seen it all often before, set 


his teeth and helped when his help was needed; but, tried 


soldier though he was, the sight of blood always shook his 
nerves a little, and there were plenty to aid without him. 
Helen was still in the hall as he ran downstairs again, erect 
and composed, though the effort to remain so was evident. 
What would he not have given to draw her into the circle of 
his arms and kiss the tragedy out of her still, set face ? 

“Tt isn’t much,” he said huskily, his eyes, wistful and warm 
with sympathy, holding hers in spite of herself, “indeed it 
isn’t. You feel responsible. Yes, I know, and so do I, though 
it’s very silly of both of us. He has his own recklessness to 
thank, nothing else. But he isn’t going to die, indeed he isn’t.” 

A little quiver of feeling passed over the calm of Helen’s 
face. She turned and left him. 

“Gone to have her cry out, poor child,” he told himself, as 
he gazed almost hungrily after her. ‘ Best thing she can do. 
But it’s like a woman! Steady as a rock whilst she thinks 
there’s danger, and breaks her heart as soon as she’s convinced 
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there’s nothing to break it about! Queer lot, women; but 
after all I believe we are queerer.” 

For Major Carstairs, all unused to solving problems as he 
was, found himself with one that refused to be comfortably 
shelved before him. How far was the matter of a man’s 
constancy within his own control? Was he to be blamed if 
during the passing year he grew, developed, ripened, and, in 
obedience to a natural and inevitable law—changed? It was 
beyond Major Carstairs altogether. 


(To be continued.) 
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AUGUST PERUGIA 


ERUGIA has been called the empress of hill-set cities. 

Over one of her five ancient gates her name of honour 

is inscribed—‘ August Perugia.” Yet her aspect 

more agrees with the old name of hate, for “ tiger-cat” of 

cities she seems, crouching as to spring from her ridge of hill, 

clinging to the crumbling height with a suggestion of lithe, 

sinuous strength. In sunshine, too, she is barred and striped 

like a veritable tiger-cat with sudden alternations of light and 

shade, though above the twisted streets of the town, in their 

pent darkness and imprisoned light, the modern buildings, white 

among the green of trees on the piazza to the south, shine upon 
the hilltop. 

On sunless days the city hangs like a cloud-rack above the 
green and grey of the hillside. Always she seems a solitary 
city in the peaceful space of Umbria. Through months, in 
autumn weather, the mists arise at sunset from the plain, and 
swathe in fleecy thickness the lower levels of the hill. Rising 
higher, they drift among the towers and rough-hewn masonry 
of Perugian streets, or fly before the hill-wind in distracted 
shapes. With the return of day, before the sun’s light brims 
over the cloudy edge of the Apennines, the great cup of the 
Umbrian hills is filled with mist, still and deep as lake-water. 
When the sun is up, the gaunt mutilated tower of San Domenico, 
with the town stretching away and down the hillside, stands 
rough-hewn against an incarnadined glory of drifting mist. 

In the later light of the morning you see farther across the 
plain to the wave-like line of hills. The plain seems to ebb 
from the hill-set city as the sea ebbs from the base of a cliff. 
The ranges of hills, the folds of mist about their base, are as the 
up-gathering of great waves for a recoil. Then the hills stand 
clear; the wayside olives, that had seemed as a frieze at the 
world’s edge in the stillness of the mist, flicker from green to 
silver in the thrilling breeze, Tiber shows a gleaming curve in 
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the green plain, and lines of white road join Perugia to the cities 
of the Apennines. You can see the cities themselves, or the 
hills on whose flanks they rest. Rose-flushed Siena on her 
triple hill-throne ; Arezzo, whose cathedral marbles the Perugians 
once wrested for the adornment of their new San Lorenzo; 
Assisi, Foligno, Montefalco, Orvieto, Cortona, and many more 
white-gleaming towns are in sight, whose jealousy and fierce 
spirit once made Umbria the scene of wild dramas, fought out 
by the passionate sisterhood of the hills. 

Perugia is a masterpiece of masonry. Built on no solid spur 
of the Apennines, but on soil silted up by the Tiber through 
ages of world-making, her ramparts are plastered against the 
loose hillside like a martin’s nest against the house-wall. Inside 
the walls the town is precipitous. Stairs take the place of 
streets on the northern side. The city to the north, where it 
twists and wriggles down towards the lower levels, is like a 
fortress. 

The level spaces that mark the gradations of the town from 
south to north are based on artificial foundations. Where the 
white buildings of government stand, the great fortress of 
Paul III. stood for centuries “to coerce the audacious Peru- 
gians,” with cannon over the city, cannon pointing down the 
road to Rome. The great wing of the papal fortress stretched 
down to the lower level of the eastern slope, where now the 
soldiers exercise on the parched brown square, bordered by 
some pale cloister buildings. The modern piazza rests on the 
demolished masonry of the citadel. To the north, below the 
cathedral square, the Piazza Sopramuro, where the market- 
people gather, is, as its name suggests, upheld by the Etruscan 
wall that runs beneath. For centuries rubbish flung outside 
the walls of the little ancient city gave the Perugians a founda- 
tion for a level place, needed always in the stirring days of the 
city for strife or pageantry, and the ancient wall shoring up the 
loose stuff was buttressed and strengthened into lasting stability. 
The city looks so solid, so built to endure, that its precarious 
tenure on the hillside is a thing difficult to credit. 

The Etruscan wall, the five Etruscan gates, mark the beginning 
of realised history in Perugia. There are monkish legends and 
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a background of strange fights of monsters, when as yet only 
the peaks of the Apennines were dry ground above a waste of 
waters. 

Noah, with his sons, wandering this way after the Flood, 
founded Perugia by the advice of the augurs. In the tale the 
old chronicler does but blazon with a little more colour and 
circumstance the foundation of his city. For Noah, discovering 
Umbria in some year of the three hundred following the attested 
date of 2349 B.c., was hardly before these other wanderers— 
reputed children of the Sphinx, and inscrutable as she—who 
built the walls that stand, after 4000 years, within and about 
Perugia, and whose burial chambers are by the wayside without 
the walis. 

Five ways lead from the centre of the city within a city, that 
in Etruscan days was the whole of Perugia. The town was 
divided into the usual five quarters, “‘rione,” radiating from the 
highest point down the hillside. Five gates keep the five 
ancient roadways, each bearing an emblematic colour and 
device—Porta San Pietro, down the southern slope, on the 
road to Rome, yellow, with a balance ; Porta Eburnea, green, 
with a pilgrim’s staff; Porta Susanna, between the western 
olive gardens and the city, blue, with a chain; Porta Sant 
Angelo, at the end of the long northern arm of the city, red, 
with a branch of arbutus ; and Porta Sole, fronting the sunrise, 
white, with a radiating sun. 

Porta Eburnea, Porta Susanna, once Trasimene, are Etruscan 
gates. Besides these, Porta Mandola, Porta Marzia, embedded 
in a wall of the papal fortress, preserved when the fortress was 
destroyed, and the “Arco d’Augusto,” “ best preserved and 
grandest of all the gates of Perugia.” are monuments of the 
Etruscans. An architectural description holds best the facts of 
the heroic structure that confronts you among the steep northern 
streets of the city. ‘It is formed,” writes Dennis, “‘ of regular 
masonry of travertine, uncemented, in courses of eighteen inches 
high ; some of the blocks being three or four feet inlength. The 
masonry of the arch . . . is probably ... Roman. ... The 
arch is skew or oblique, and the gate is double, like those of 
Volterra and Cosa. Above the arch is a frieze of six Ionic 
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colonnettes, fluted, alternating with shields ; and from this 
springs another arch, now blocked up. All the work above 
the lower arch is evidently of later date than the original con- 


struction of the gateway. . . . This gate stands recessed from 
the line of the city wall, and is flanked on either hand bya 
tower, projecting about 20 feet. . . . The masonry of these 


towers, to the height of the imposts of the arch, corresponds 
with that of the gate itself, and seems to be the original struc- 
ture ; all above that height is of a later period.” Over the arch 
is the inscription “ Augusta Perusia,” that marks the annihila- 
tion of Etruscan Perugia after a seven months’ siege by the 
Emperor Augustus. By the act of a citizen the conquered city 
was in 2 night burnt to the ground within her high walls that 
had failed to keep her inviolate. 

The Etruscans were not warlike. They built strong cities 
for their defence, and could withstand a long assault upon their 
refuge. But it would seem, from the sculpture that remains as 
the only intelligible record of their thought, that they were men 
on whom perplexity and apprehension had laid the touch that 
deters from instant action. They were besides, as their art and 
the appointments of daily life show, a race who strove to realise 
happiness, to cover fleeting things with the dignity of ceremonial, 
to give a show of satisfaction to the life that in their serious 
thought was imaged as a matter of desperate and incalculable 
chances. 

The Etruscans knew the influence of second thoughts. The 
perception of uncertain elements in life made them on occasion 
fatalists, while it also made them eager to seize and enjoy 
pleasure. Impressed with belief in the immortality of the soul, 
their serious thought realised life as an endless warfare—the 
warfare between reason and passion, between the hope of the 
soul and the desire of the body, between the forces of life and 
the power of death. If life was to them a conflict of opposing 
elements, typified by the strife between men and centaurs, 
between men and beasts, or the fight of two men over some 
object of desire—subjects continually represented on sarcophagi, 
death wore no less a dual aspect. The head of Medusa, quiet- 
eyed, beautiful with the merciless calm of Botticelli’s “ Pallas,” 
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the instrument of unalterable law, is sculptured on Etruscan 
tombs, on the couch-like sarcophagus where the dead lie por- 
trayed as though at an eternal feast. The steadfast face is on 
the ceiling of those burial chambers that are below the hillside 
—honeycombed with the dark houses of death. This is 
death the beautiful, quelling suddenly alli effort and strife and 
perplexity, rescuing and guarding the soul from these. The 
straight-browed face, with acanthus leaves weaving a garland 
of perpetual spring about the head, of dauntless vision, having 
seen all, was carved, too, above the lintels of the house-doors 
to keep unquiet spirits without. Ona spandril of the gate of 
Augustus, probably displaced from a central position, is an 
almost defaced woman’s head, and a stone of the Porta Marzia 
has the same image of infinite power confronting disturbances 
and invasions of the city’s peace. 

But there is a second aspect of death—death the abhorred 
intruder among the pleasure and satisfaction of life, which is 
realised in a sarcophagus now in the museum, and corrobo- 
rated in the “ door of death”; built from Etruscan times beside 
the door of daily life in Perugian houses. These tall, coffin- 
wide doors, closed now and rusted with time and weather, may 
easily be overlooked when the sunshine is between the grim 
houses of Perugia, and there is everything to see in the streets 
and beyond, where the hills of Umbria dream in violet mist. 
Once noticed, however, they recur with an iteration of signifi- 
cance among picturesque things that belong to the phantas- 
magoria of Perugia of the despots. The sarcophagus—or, 
rather, the cinerary urn, as the hollow bodies with removable 
heads were evidently intended to hold the ashes of the dead— 
shows two figures. A middle-aged Etruscan reclines “in the 
usual costume and attitude of the banquet, with a bossed phiala 
in his left hand, and his right resting on his knee. At his feet 
squats a hideous old woman, stunted and deformed, whose 
wings show her to be a demon. She seizes one of his toes 
with her right hand, and grasps his right wrist with her left. 
She turns her head to look at him, yet he appears quite uncon- 
scious of her presence. She doubtless represents the Moira or 
Fate whose touch deprives him of life,” 
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The closing doors of Perugia are consistent with that image, 
showing an imagination grim and fearful enough—death with 
the stealthy hand, vigilant, measuring with creeping finger the 
pulse that ebbs beneath her touch. The Etruscans, who knew 
the refinements and perplexities of life, who imaged death as 
power supreme over base and evil things, then, with swift 
revulsion, barred the door from which a corpse had passed, that 
the living might fulfil their pleasures secure against the re- 
entrance of death, are more intelligible than the fierce progeny 
of the Baglioni brothers, the eight sons of Guido and Ridolfor 
The appalling directness of action, the senseless violence, 
unhesitating gratification of their brutal lusts, frenzy and 
callousness, careless life and careless death of Baglioni and 
Oddi, are absolutely incomprehensible according to “ reasonable 
canons of life.” Grifonetto, ‘“‘ beautiful as an angel from 
heaven,” working the horrors of the great treason, and the 
next day perishing for the murder of his kinsmen with bless- 
ings on his lips, is a type of the paradox. It is solved, 
perhaps, by the fact that the chief actors in the tragedy were 
lads—under twenty, some of them—living still solely for the 
personal satisfaction that is not included in reasonable canons 
of life. They were as savage and direct in their lives as the 
three lions kept by them in their stronghold to the south, 
Their remorse is the most human thing about them. Of that 
their religious frenzies, their patronage of art, are the result. 

Matarazzo, their admiring chronicler, offers no explanation ; 
is indeed himself a further problem. A scholar recording in 
precise words his admiration for the lust and treason, licence, 
and brutal life of these young men, who brought his native 
city to misery, is not easily to be understoed. The ideals of 
Greece, the serene beauty and unity of classical art, were his 
standards of perfect form. But the beauty of the Baglioni 
possessed him, their heroic wickedness fascinated him, they 
were for him a subject of art, ‘‘ the tempestuous loveliness of 
terror” wraps him from himself, and so he transcribes, “ not 
swerving from the pure truth,” with tongue-tied morality and 
the swift pen of one inspired by the greatness of his subject. 

The story of “I Magnifici Baglioni” has its climax on the 
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night of the 14th August, 1500, after the bridal of Astorre, 
“that gentle lord” whose face Raphael gave to his victorious 
St. George. On that night Grifonetto, the beautiful lad, slew 
Astorre in the arms of his bride, slew Simonetto, brother of 
Astorre—who at eighteen, unarmed, bareheaded, and alone, 
had held a squadron at bay—and threw their naked bodies into 
the street. Grifonetto, hacked in pieces by the guards of 
Gianpaolo, whose brothers he had slain, ‘“‘ breathing his soul 
forth from his beauteous body” on the flags outside Sant 
€rcolano, his hands in the hands of his mother and young wife, 
who found him there; the hundred murders that made Gianpaolo, 
“the favoured one of Heaven,” master of the city—the whole 
report of the insatiable Baglioni shows a humanity more remote 
than the shadowy lives of the Etruscans. 

Between these phases of the city’s life, Perugia bore the seal 
of many rulers. The Romans rebuilt “ Perusia Augusta,” but 
the fact is more notable in written than in builded history. 
Goths and Barbarians ravaged the Umbrian cities, held them 
and lost them, till Totila, after a siege that is allowed seven 
years in local chronicles for its dramatic and legendary develop- 
ments, wrested Perugia for a time from Byzantine possession. 
The Lombards, who made Perugia a duchy, left little trace of 
their occupation. It is Perugia “ Turrena,” the city of the 
hundred towers, built in the time of the great building that 
succeeded the coming of the feudal lords from their strong 
towers in the country to inhabit the city, that survives among 
more modern streets and the ancient walls. The towers that 
still make the old name true of the city are not those, beneath 
whose menacing height were built the little houses of the poor, 
and the more solid houses of the citizens, in that first rough 
and unpremeditated shaping of the Perugia that endures. It 
was a city without other aim than that of individual preservation. 
Between the blocks of the rough-hewn house fronts are yet the 
rusty hooks whence chains, stretched across the street, pre- 
vented stealthy passage through the city after nightfall. Other 
hooks, hung from the house walls, were furnished by the 
citizens, ‘‘ready to help in the capture of a criminal ;” whilst 
for the heads of enemies, or to hang those caught among the 
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toils of the fierce city, spikes, still to be seen, projected from 
the masonry. 

Renaissance Perugia, with its churches and public buildings 
and famous fountain, was built among the grim medizeval streets. 
For more than a hundred years the Perugians combined a noble 
labour of architecture with the unceasing warfare that repre- 
sented their intercourse with neighbouring cities. From Assisi, 
from Bettona, from Arezzo and Siena, they brought material 
and trophies for their building. In the centre of the town the 
great block of the Palazzo Publico, confronting the high-set 
cathedral, stripped long since of its marbles, and the battered 
mass of the Canonica, once the splendid asylum of the Popes, 
is a result of that “very heavy labour.” The confronting ends 
of the Palazzo Publico and of San Lorenzo has each its stair- 
case, each a loggia of graceful arches beside the staircase. Other- 
wise the fabrics are expressive enough of the opposing forces 
that built them. The piazza between, where the triple-tiered 
fountain represents unalloyed the desire of the Perugians for 
beauty in their grim city, was the scene of perpetual conflict. 
That buildings so monumental should owe their existence to 
such conditions of flux and turmoil is one of the anomalies of 
the city’s history. 

Palace and fountain have suffered little. The one represented 
the strength and prosperity of the city, and was preserved by 
whatever faction had the upper hand. The other realised that 
strange ideal of exotic beauty that finds expression in the 
languorous cloister-dreams of Perugino, in the rose-crowned 
angels of Bonfigli, or pre-eminently in the fagade of the Oratory 
of San Bernardino. There, wrought ir clay and marble, blue 
and white and rose, and colours more grave yet no less tender, 
the movement of wind fluttering the light drapery of those 
dancing and music-sounding girls, the half-shrinking beauty of 
face and limb suggest in colour and line faint delights of form 
and sound and movement strangely understood by those for 
whom Duccio in 1450 created his masterpiece in memory of the 
sweet-lived saint of Siena. 

The cathedral, on the contrary, has borne the brunt of the 
conflict. Turned into a fortress by the Baglioni, this burial- 
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place of three popes and shrine of the Virgin’s wedding-ring, 
stands bare and naked of its former lovely detail, save for the 
pulpit whence San Bernardino preached to the people in the 
Piazza di San Lorenzo neariy five hundred years ago. Religion 
was always a force in Perugia. Saint and artist alone seem 
in retrospect to have preserved their peace, their ardours and 
visions, supreme above the distraction of the city. But it was 
religion as an emotional force that worked with passionate 
effect on Oddi and Baglioni, on ‘raspanti”—citizens of the 
catsclaw—and on the common folk, “ beccherini”—men of the 
slaughter-house. Gianpaolo Baglioni, washing the cathedral 
with wine, re-consecrating it after killing there and in the 
Piazza the actors in “the great treason ;” the endless pro- 
cessions, coiled around the whole length of the city streets; 
the intercessory banners, the passion-preaching, miracle plays, 
building and decorating and endowing of churches, represent 
the religion of Perugia. 

This lust for individual satisfaction warred against all claims 
of religion for temporal supremacy. Yet the change that has 
overcome Perugia, ‘the termagant with a scar at her throat,” 
is the result in great measure of the long period when she 
endured the domination of the Papacy. To build his fortress 
Paul III. destroyed the strongholds of the Baglioni, some dozen 
churches and four hundred houses. The high tower of San 
Domenico, rising above the walls of the citadel, was shorn of its 
superior height ; ecclesiastical law, the mastery of the Pope, was 
asserted in the aspect of the city as in the habit of her days. 
“We have borne not only the yoke but the goad,’—pride, even 
of speech, forsook the Perugians. Under the ‘ Preservers of 
Ecclesiastical Obedience,” and later under the organisation of 
the Jesuits, Perugia became a city without other characteristic 
than that of complete submission. 

The force of Napoleon against all institutions where so over- 
weening an individuality could find no place, subverted the 
papal rule. Convents and orders were suppressed, monks and 
nuns and priests carted away to their homes, Church dignitaries 
despatched to Rome, and the city left bare of ceremonial and 
of its art treasures. The re-assertion of papal authority was 
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but an echo of its former strength, and in 1860, after a hideous 
massacre of the Perugians by the Swiss Guard, independence 
was attained, and Perugia became a force once more, the capital 
of Umbria and seat of government. 

Her spirit is conformed in these days to order, industry and 
learning. Business of modern life, the traffic of country folk 
and of the citizens, the life of the university, are transacted in 
the city. Yet this quiet issue of her enduring vitality is no 
more consonant with the aspect of Perugia than is “ swine- 
herd” with the attributes of Apollo. Neither does the exquisite 
art of Umbria give true expression to the spirit of the place. 
But of the art contained in the galleries and churches of 
Perugia it is impossible to speak. It is only sometimes in Italy 
that cities are more real than art, and if one would write of a 
city in any terms of actuality, the art within its walls must be 
left unconsidered. 

R. E. D. SkEeTcHLry. 




















HOSPITAL YARNS 


II.—OPHELIA 


against thrombosis and the segue/@; and am waiting as 

usual for 6 a.m. At 6 a.m. Skittles brings tea. Skittles is 
one of the Staff nurses of the Meiklejohn Ward, nursing me. 1 
never sleep after three or so, but lie thinking of the morning: 
wondering whether I shall be able even now to hold a gun before 
my friends’ coverts give out; or, at the worst, to break in 
my new Hardy split-cane among the trout of Cumberland before 
May. But I lie—wondering. Yes; it were good to be up 
there again—up there and out with my friend, the fine 
sportsman and gallant gentleman, whose deed was ever 
better than his word; from whom I early learned to give the 
wild things of earth the honourable chance—out among the 
snow-clad fells, the clean rocks and heather, and the mountain- 
streams with their clean yellow sand, where it is easy to be 
clean and worthy of earth; after one’s work is done—when 
one’s work is done! Thank God for him and them—and for 
the earth—and life again. How little we deserve—how much 
we get—we fortunate ones; and how little we deserve! ... 
Ah, there’s the joyful tinkle of my teacup. Any sound is 
joyful in the silence of the morning hours. 

“ Morn’, old woman.” 

Skittles is paler than usual. She is always pale, from going 
out all day, and every day she can, while on night-go, instead of 
sleeping ; and from dining off sardines, apples, and coker-nut 
toffee. When she looked in at two with my beef-tea she was 
as giddy as usual, and yarning to no end about “‘ seccotine "—the 
name they give their dessert jelly, a vile mixture of glue and 
golden syrup, which cook sends up when she is too lazy to:make 
sweets. They call it “seccotine,” because “every one knows 
that seccotine sticks everything;” and they chiefly use it 


| AM well over enteric—done, they tell me, with lying up 
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to shy at each other. But when they have an extra green 
recruit on, the beasts place a few large lumps on the floor 
beside her bed just where her bare feet will come—and then 
call her up! 

Skittles thrust the cup into my hand rudely. 

“Here, take it, and don’t talk to me.” 

Then I saw that one of Skittles’ patients had jumped ; for 
Skittles had red eyes, and whenever one of her patients jumps, 
Skittles always weeps. I kept silence while sle fooled at 
making up the bed, complaining that my blankets were always 
on the floor. Then when I had sipped my tea, I asked which 
it was, going through the numbers or nicknames of those I 
knew ; for battle, murder, and sudden death had changed them 
since I went under. At last I said: “It’s wot Ophelia?” 
Skittles nodded and turned away to make up the fire. 

Now, Ophelia was a chronic cancer. It was strange the way 
they got her in. But they didn’t know she was hopeless from 
the first and might jump any minute. For it was first by reason 
of a bashing her husband gave her. When she came to us we 
had to put two broken ribs and an ulna right, and pull her 
straight generally. After the bones set we forgot that she was 
anything but a cancer. It was the liver—a real bad one ; and 
the pain must have been like rat’s-bane poisoning ; but Ophelia 
never spoke. ‘‘ Let me be; just let me be, dear.” So we let 
her be; and, in fact, never knew anything about Ophelia till we 
put the Mother on to her; and then the Mother told us bit by 
bit—The Mother is a great believer in our knowing a “ life 
history.” Pleasant history, Ophelia’s. For then we knew 
that Ophelia was Mrs. Boswell, z¢e Desmond, alias Miss Maudie 
Desmond, wife of Boswell, Manager of the Star and Garter 
Shakespeare Travelling Company. 

Now, Boswell was an angel; only he drank and—pas- 
sionate creature !—yearned after the society of the other young 
ladies in the compauy and the daughters of men generally, and 
so wouldn’t let his wife come on tour with him, nor act any 
more after he wedded her, nor come near the theatre at all; 
but came home to her himself every night regularly, early in 
the morning, for about four years of off-tour time, and knocked 
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her about, and taught his lisping children quaint words such as 
the art of Billingsgate prefers, and drank till the afternoon (re- 
hearsals and assignations taken out of time); and was an angel. 
At last he ended by kicking Ophelia down three stone flights 
of flatland, till the porter and the other flatlanders interfered 
(there were three more flights to go) and picked her up and 
brought her to ’spit, where she told us she was tired, and that 
she just wanted to rest a bit. And as this appeared to be so, 
we let Ophelia rest for about six weeks without getting a word 
from her as to her antecedents. She only wanted to “be.” 
Just let me be—¢here’s a dear: I’m very tired.” 

Then it was time for Ophelia to go; and Macgillicuddy was 
strong for putting her out till he discovered the cancer, and 
then he was strong for keeping her. Mac is great on liver 
cancers. So when she heard she was to stay we found her 
that night weeping for joy ; and this was the first thing Ophelia 
did beyond asking us to let her “be.” But after Mac had the 
crew of students up for the “dem,” and she guessed she was 
very bad, she got quite friendly and jolly, and would do Shake- 
speare for us when the ward was quiet, especially Ophelia: 
“ Lord, we know what we are, but know not what we may be”; 
“O rose of May, dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia” (it was 
then we called her Ophelia, for before that the Pros had 
called her “ Miss,” and we did the same), and so forth; till one 
evening, when Skittles was making her give the two mad shrieks 
that used to frighten the other patients out of their bandages, 
we found she was off her head right enough. Then every night 
after dinner she used to go dotty regularly with the pain ; but 
Mac refused her morphia, though poor Skittles, who can’t bear 
using the needle with other patients, was mad to give her anip. 
His orders were peremptory. ‘A quarter of a grain will do 
for her,” says he. Then she began to see two flies on the 
ceiling and a coffin up there on the shelf—pointing at the bare 
wall—at about three in the afternoon; and would talk about 
a husband and children, and ask where was the beauteous 
majesty of Denmark. We thought it was all Shakespeare, till 
the Mother, who knows Shakespeare (the Mother is a lady) win- 
nowed it; and offered to:send for the husband. She begged 
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and begged the Mother not to bother him; he was such a good, 
kind man—an angel (some of us were beginning to wish we 
could meet him in the dark some night); nor the children 
either, who were just “the children, poor dears.” “ There: 
no; I’m so tired, Mother ; just let me be—let me rest awhile ; 
there’s a dear. Vl soon be out,” falling back with a smile. 
She had a nice smile had Ophelia, and looked very pretty 
in bed. But at last the Mother got the address out of her 
(for the people who brought her that night didn’t want to 
be in it, and skipped past Murphy when his back was 
turned and out of the gate; so we never opened a_ book 
account for her); and sent to Boswell that his wife was bad, 
who sent back word by Murphy that we and Ophelia were 
to goto. 

So Barton went, and came back looking warm, with no 
buttons on his coat, his handkerchief pocket hanging, and his 
bowler blocked ; but wouldn’t speak, even after a wash and brush 
up. Barton isa wrestler and can throw a man twice his weight, 
but slow with his fists, and speaks few words. Then Serle 
wanted to go; but as we didn’t want to make it a newspaper 
case we thought better just to put her on the Dangerous List, 
and let her be, and enjoy herself with the Mother awhile 
longer ; for the Mother, who is Sister on the Meiklejohn Ward, 
goes about all the wards wherever she likes, off duty or on, and 
no yea nor nay from any one. 

She would keep her head, maybe, the whole twenty-four 
hours after a good jaw with the Mother, and lie there quietly, 
smiling, with tears running out of one eye into the pillow till 
it got so wet Skittles had to change it, and her clothes, too, wet 
from the sweat caused by the pain ; though she never grumbled, 
but just kept one hand pressed tight to her side. At last she 
suddenly got a temperature, and rigor two or three times a day, 
and Mac would be Jooking in every day like a vulture to see if 
she was still there and safe. Then we couldn't keep her in bed, 
but as soon as ever her head went, she was up, slipping out of 
it, and following Skittles down the ward and out into the 
quadrangle. Even the Mother lost control over her ; and “up 
she rose and donned her clothes, and opened the chamber 
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door,” as she used to sing, suiting the action to the word 
(though, of course, she didn’t don anything, but sometimes 
doffed everything, poor girl) ; holding up her “nighty” by the 
border with the good hand, and dancing down the passage after 
Skittles, like a dancing kangaroo, singing and laughing and 
continuing to dance and sing; or like a spoilt child corrected, 
who will not weep, but is on the verge of tears, as Skittles or the 
Barb or a Pro Jed her back by the hand, quite mad: ‘“ There’s 
rosemary, that’s for remembrance: pray you, love, remember ! 
There’s rue. We may call it herb-of-grace o’ Sundays—rue, 
my dear; and panzis [she called them panzis]; panzis for 
thoughts, panzis, panzis "—her face held side-wise and thrust in 
under the nurse’s nose, with a loving, excruciating smile of 
explanation, as the silly vulgar people at the Halls act dumb- 
show tragedies to each other. 

By the time she had tyld us all about the angel, and the 
children, and Shakespeare, and her life history generally, and 
other people’s, she had to be watched continually. Otherwise 
you would run up against her in the surgery or drug-rooms, or 
anywhere in the dark—a terror to the Pros and the other 
patients. The last time I saw her she was explaining to 
Skittles, who was trying to get her out of the pantry, that her 
brother was gone to France, and was having a giddy time. 
Her brother’s name was Laertes. Then Mac had her put ina 
D.T. room to herself; and then I went under, and forgot all 
about Ophelia for a month or two. 

When I came to and asked Skittles about her again she was 
not at all well; too weak to move, just groaning and laughing, 
when she wasn’t talking sixty to the second; ‘‘It is the false 
steward, that stole his master’s daughter: mark me, mark me” : 
crowing like a cock. 

So when Skittles (I’m a great favourite with Skittles) had 
done sniffling and making up the fire, she turned round suddenly 
and said it was horrible. 

“Last night she’d laugh and laugh,” said Skittles, “ till she 
fairly grinned; and kept on repeating: ‘Good-night, ladies, 
good-night, sweet ladies,’ till the Mouse (who was on night-go 
with her) couldn’t stand it any longer.” (The Mouse is a bit 
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of a neuropath too ; but the best woman in the house after the 
Mother). ‘So she begged Surgeon Barton to give her the 
hypodermic, and he talked to Mac, and Mac said, ‘ Oh, give her 
a quarter.’ So Surgeon Barton told the Mouse to do it, and 
went away. When he came round again the Mouse asked him 
to doit. He gave her a sixth, and—and és 

“‘She’s asleep,” | said, lying back. 

Skittles had gone to the fire again. Shortly afterwards she 
went out. Then Searle drifted in; but I did not talk to him 
of Ophelia; he likes the bright side of things, and talks to him- 
self chiefly. And I did not talk to any one about Ophelia till 
the next day when Barton was sitting beside me looking through 
my chart. He was chaffing me on my sulky looks. 

“On the 14th of last month at 9 p.M.,” says Barton, “you 
were going at 140 a minute and talking nonsense, and we were 
looking black. Are you aware that, in enteric, of thuse whose 
pulse reach 140 not 20 per cent. carry through ?” 

“Yes, Barton,” I said, like a child (for Barton and ‘the 
Nurse’ are father and mother to us—we poor estrayals from 
the north country)—I’m all right; and thankful enough too. 
I was only thinking of Ophelia.” 

“‘ She’s past thinking of.” 

“ Who—who was with her?” 

““No one whom she knew.” 

‘“‘ But ‘ Nurse’ was there ?” 

“ And I, for the matter of that. She couldn’t have lived a 
week.” (It was easier to go with those two near—I thought). 

“ But such a life!” 

‘‘ We all get pretty much what we deserve.” 

“And her husband ?” 

“ He wanted to know what we would give for the body.” 


Joun vE RENzy. 














IN THE OPEN 


HEN a man, weary of books and doubts, or sick 

\ x / with the stagnant city, hungers for the road and 

the roaring wind upon the down, he is moved by 
an impulse that has been the most potent motor in the working 
of his race. It is the mark of his birth. He comes of the 
North; of men who, fiercely free as the wind, forced from the 
nature of their white-fanged seas and wild waste places a proud 
virility that robbed her storms of half their human toll. With 
the new blood singing in his brain he can remember, if he will, 
the wondrous circumstances of his racial youth: the misty, 
tumbling seas, navigated by rough reckoning; the nixie-haunted 
pools and sedgy moorlands, the grey gloom of pine forests, the 
great silences of winter, with the magic play of the lights over 
the wolds, and the sombre majesty of slowly-opening fjords. 
He may throb again with the exultation that on northern fells 
sang and shouted, drunk with the wild wine from the pine- 
presses of the sun; and that, chafing at the restraint of the 
land that was so certain and so staid, rushed out the long-boat 
when the first leaf trembled, and raced through the jumping 
seas upon a cranky keel. 

But the modern mind has many facets ; there are those whose 
unrest is impotent of simple impulses, whose life thrills to no 
white heat, and whose fine emotions are fretted by sleepless 
thought. Side by side with the sense of witchery that loves 
the wind among the wayside plants, the green gloom of the 
underwood, the business of the birds, or the veiling rain across 
the fields, there is the spirit that half destroys its own pleasure 
by the endeavour to analyse and define. Science is a harsh 
teacher to the emotion that, dangerously endowed with thought, 
still wishes to see gentleness and joy behind the elements of 
its enjoyment. She seeks to show a cynic smiling landscape, a 
tragedy in every tree. The lizard, checkered, green, or brown, 
merges with earth and leaves, twigs and grey fences; the 
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caterpillar swings in the wind, cradled in a rolled-up leaf; the 
spider, lurking in his tunnelled lair by the hedgefoot, strews his 
nest with drained corpses; the hawk tears the shrieking 
thrush, the weasel drunkens in the rabbit’s blood, and the pur- 
blind mole goes mad in the joy of his slaughtered food. Yet 
there is often this medicament in the stern hands of the Earth 
Mother ; that when in face of her she burns away, with other 
disease germs of our frames, the keener acidity of thought. As 
before the eyes of a mistress, our passionate blood beats too 
fiercely, too hotly for reason; we only think how much she 
has deceived us when, the slow blood pining in trim city streets 
for the virility that throbs to her wild sweet graces, our 
thoughts, half yearning and half chagrined, cut in too closely. 

The true spirit of the open is lyrical; it has no doubts, and 
none but glancing thought; it is sheer pagan, feeling, enjoying 
and answering the quick existence of the actual moment. It is 
one with all things that have life; it throbs with the young sap 
in the trees, burns with the eager birds in spring, and strains 
with the green stalks of the corn under the stroke of the rain. 
It hushes down before the oppression, the menace of the clouds, 
it thrills to the swift runners of the air, and in the rush of 
tempestuous fury it glows and yearns, its pulse set to the 
rhythm of the storm. It is languorous to the passion of a long 
June day, it is a-murmur with innumerable tiny wings, it is the 
playmate to the wilding breeze and scholar to the scornful birds. 
It is pensive and confessional to the grey-cowled evening ; and 
at night, watching the earth shouldering its way among the 
stars, waits patiently, its eyes turned to the eastern rim of the 
world. 

A man that has this spirit at his heart has perpetual youth. 
With his first footstep on the clutching turf of the down, the 
young paganism stirs and wakes, the veneer of later form that 
cramps and kills, cracks and falls away. With every step he 
feels the breath beat the hotter from his lips: the poison is 
already burning. The brain that gnaws like a disease in the 
town is dozing, its pain soothed; the primitive man is waking, 
full of impulses and sheer delights. The weary critical eyes 
that nothing in moving streets appeased are now full and 
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bright, finding a magic and mystery in common wayside things ; 
and he that in city moods would not be satisfied to reach the 
highest crown of his ambition, now finds complete content to 
lie with chin on hand and watch the tiny labours of an ant. 
He thrills in the exhilaration of great blue distances ; and in 
the sight of the swifts circling in dizzy daring up the ungrasp- 
able heights of the sky he is strung with yearning, and the 
tears prick his eyes. He sits at the hedge-foot, filled with a 
gentle fever of enjoyment in merely watching what may happen. 
As he waits, close hugged, he hears the leaves that are early 
shed scatter down the road before the sudden wind, and as they 
pass him, he pities and loves them all. There is a nameless 
charm in the long spray of thorn upon the high hedgetop that 
overlooks the world, and nods and becks to every air. The 
heavens smile and gloom; the wind, strained through the 
thorn, beats its frank breath, laden with the wild, sweet odour 
of the fields, upon his face. Birds flit in and out of the hedge, 
intent upon their business ; a little dust rises in the road, whirls 
and dances for an instant, and then lies down. The air hums 
with the murmur of tiny wings under the shadow of the insect- 
haunted oak beside him; above are the plashing trills and 
falls of the lark, and all about, from dark, cool recesses and shy 
retreats, the songs and calls of birds. 

Over the wide, dark mint-fields the martins swim, backwards 
and forwards, like strong white butterflies. On the other side 
of the hedge, where the fields lie broad and open to the sun 
and rain, there is the close-set brotherhood in rank and file, 
the wheat. The sunlight lends its colour to the bearded heads, 
and the wind washes them into great slow swirls of golden 
red-flecked foam, every slender stem sibilantly fretful. 

As the long day wanes, the blue distances empurple, the 
shadows stretch across the fields, and every crumb of stone 
upon the road subtends its tiny angle. The rooks rise up 
behind the shoulder of the uplands, and, cawing resentfully, 
flap and eddy across the sky like pieces of charred paper. A 
cool quietness descends, the light falls greyly ; about the out- 
skirts of the crepuscular village the swifts dart wildly to and 
fro with little shrieks, the swallows twitter, and then are 
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suddenly silent and unseen ; and the bats flit up and drop from 
sight like anxious ghosts. Into the close little street with its 
ebbing chatter comes the keen, sweet breath of the moistened 
fields that lie out in the dark, a-stretch to the benison of the 
dew. 

An intimate vision of the open is a perpetual spring of com- 
fort to him whose life is set in the stony grooves of the city. 
From the anguish of frustrate ideals, from waste of spirit and 
weariness of the machinal beat of life, his mind looks out for 
solace, and in the pent memory of a moment he feels the 
magic of the lonely road fill his blood with a tender, glowing 
frenzy, he sees the soft footsteps of the wind stirring the way- 
side grasses, and stands where the great limbed fields lie 
wanton to the sun and the rain. In the brave tonic of wind 
anc weather he knows there is a friendly heartening that is 
never sour; and what dear fellowship is his: the wan old 
earth, the eloquent common stones, the lowly plants, the fever- 
winged birds, the hedgerow bushes, and the reverend trees. 
They have communed with him, and he knows that at the last 
there can be no pride of place or primacy, no room for anything 
but the tender scorn of pity, seeing that all are of the closest 
kin in the benign, indifferent fatherhood of the sun. In this 
great solution, this last assurance, the peace of mind that is 
not to be had within the prison of the streets, he finds when 
he has free wing with the birds, when the brown road lies 
before him and the sad town behind. 

Henry GILBERT. 
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THE CHAPERONE 


OO-GOO, | feel as if we were all in ‘ Eleanor,’ with this 

girl coming and upsetting the whole house. What 

a horrid bore it is. . . . I’ve been thinking it all 

out. You are Auntie, you see, always watching over every- 

thing and making everybody comfortable and extremely selfish. 

All the circumstances are the same, except—there isn’t an 

Eleanor, and she isn’t American—that’s one thing to be thankful 

for! And I’m not writing a book—another thing to be 

thankful for! I never can make out, Goo-goo, who are the 

greatest fools—the people who write books, or the people who 

read them.” And Cyril Aitchinson stretched out his arms with 
a yawn. 

He was an attenuated young man of about twenty-eight or 
thirty, clean-shaven, with a thin, pale face and lank, black hair. 
The lady whom he addressed as Goo-goo was his aunt, the 
being whom he loved, next to himself, more than any one else 
in the world. She was Miss Dale, the owner of the house, one 
of the last of the Dales of Castleton, and, on that account and 
her own, was much beloved and respected in the neighbour- 
hood. She was a spinster of forty-five, who did not pretend 
she was younger; but nature had been kind to her—her face 
so fresh and bright, and her soft brown hair fell so thickly on 
either side that it was hard to believe she was as old as she 
really was. 

Cyril Aitchinson had been harping for days on the incon- 
venience of having an unknown girl to stay with them. The 
little lady tried to console him. ‘ When I last saw Theodora, 
she was a very handsome child.” 

“Girls, you know, Goo-goo, go off most dreadfully. . . .” 

““And she has had what I consider such an unfortunate 
life for a young girl P 

“And so she is coming for a long stay. Charity is always 
so inconvenient when it begins at home.” 
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‘‘ But it was so sad her father dying so young—dear cousin 
Robert. And so now shehasnohome. She has been wander- 
ing abroad for a year with this Mrs. Freston, and naturally 
wants to settle down for a time. I shall be pleased to have her 
for as long as she likes. And, Cyril, I especially want you to 
like her.” 

“Oh, gracious,” moaned Cyril, ‘I know what that means— 
matrimony. It’s positively indecent, Goo-goo, the way you try 
to match people off. It’s the old, old story. . . .” 

“Well, Cyril, my dear, I always say I think it’s quite time 
you settled down.” 

“ But, dash it all, Goo-goo, that’s just what I have done. I 
have settled down, and I don’t want a wife to unsettle me.” 
Then he began again, “ Do you know how she'll dress? I say, 
perhaps she’ll wear cotton gloves. . . .” 

‘Well, Cyril, dear, I daresay she’ll be with me most of the 
day. But don’t distress yourself about cotton gloves. Theo- 
dora, although not an heiress, had quite a comfortable income.” 

“‘ Just my condition. I have quite a comfortable income, too. 
Then why, my dear aunt, do you want to make us both uncom- 
fortable by joining us together. No, Goo-goo, I can’t and I 
won’t fall in love with Theodora Dale. I’ve been through it all 
before. It upsets one’s nerves completely, and ruins one’s 
digestion.” 

Cyril Aitchinson was an orphan, left, as he said, with a good 
income. He had lost his mother early, and had always been 
too delicate to go to a public school, and this had also pre- 
vented him from taking up any profession, even if he had 
wanted to do so. He had gone through life lazily and calmly, 
with a good deal of his attention and time taken up by himself 
and his ailments. He always spent the summer and autumn 
at Castleton with Miss Dale, who petted and spoiled him. She 
was his mother’s youngest sister, and he had always called 
her Goo-goo since the time he was too small to say “ Aunt 
Gertrude.” They were excellent friends, but as soon as the 
first touch of frost was felt, off he went, with his hot-water 
bottles and rugs, to hibernate in a favourite hotel on the 
Riviera, 
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This afternoon, to please his aunt, he had condescended to 
stroll into the drawing-room to help receive the guest. 

The carriage was heard coming up the drive. Cyril moaned. 
“The end of ali our peace, Theodora !—what irony—the gift 
of the gods.” 

“Remember, Cyril, you must be kind to Theodora,” 
whispered Miss Dale. 

The carriage stopped, there was a sound of footsteps and 
voices in the hall, and immediately afterwards in came Theo- 
dora. It was a shock to little Miss Dale, and Cyril Aitchinson 
was no less taken aback. Theodora was a tall, massive young 
woman, perfectly self-possessed, and exquisitely dressed. She 
had masses of golden hair, and was vey beautiful. She knew 
it, and came forward with fascinating grace. Miss Dale was 
too well-bred to show her astonishment, and hastened forward 
immediately with sweet, homely words of welcome. 

Theodora graciously bent down to be kissed, and then, hold- 
ing Miss Dale’s hand in hers, began, “Oh, how very dear of 
you to take mein. I’ve been wandering about like Cain, and I 
am so looking forward to spending two consecutive nights in 
the same bed. It’s lovely at first living in one’s boxes, but the 
novelty soon wears off. In fact, I’venogownsnow. They’reall 
creases. And, besides, I’m so glad to get to know youall... . 
I’m so ashamed. I’m so fearfully ignorant of the family history.” 

“And I am very glad to have you, dear Theodora,” said the 
little lady. “I live all by myself now—except when Cyril is 
with me. Ah,” she said, turning round, “let me introduce you. 
This is my nephew, Mr. Cyril Aitchinson.” 

Cyril bowed in a lackadaisical way. 

“A relative ?” laughed Theodora, holding out her hand. 
“Of course it must be, though. Let me see,” she said to Miss 
Dale, “Mr. Aitchinson is your nephew, and you were papa’s 
cousin—now, what relation are we to each other? It’s so diffi- 
cult to calculate—especially after a hot, dusty journey. Is it 
in the Table of Affinities, I wonder? . . . Oh yes, thank you; 
how delicious,” she said, trailing across the room; ‘‘I should 
like some tea before I go upstairs—though I know I look like 
a sweep. . ,” 
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Theodora had a “wonderful presence,” if it might be so 
called. There seemed nothing and nobody in the room but 
Theodora. Miss Dale subsided behind the teacups, and Cyril 
handed round the cakes—an almost unknown phenomenon. 

The advent of Theodora was a shock to the whole house. 
Nobody thought of anything else. Even the sedate cook, after 
hearing the butler’s account, forsook her bake-meats and secreted 
herself so that she might get a peep of Theodora as she went 
upstairs. 

At dinner Theodora appeared in a miraculous Parisian gown, 
and made herself extremely fascinating. She had travelled a 
lot, read a lot, and chatted about everything—from Bernard 
Shaw’s latest plays to the crisis in China. Cyril sat silent, and 
Theodora thought him the most provoking man she had ever 
met in her life. So she talked to Miss Dale. 

The good little lady was half frightened at some of the things 
she heard, and after dinner she came to Cyril in the library 
with a look of genuine terror on her face. 

He was half asleep. ‘‘ Well, Goo-goo ?”’ he asked. 

“Cyril, what do you think? I never could have believed 
that dear Robert’s daughter would have done such a thing! 
Oh dear me!” 

‘“‘ What’s the matter, Goo-goo ?” 

She's smoking !” 

“Where ?” 

“In the conservatory. Isn’t it dreadful?” 

Cyril laughed. ‘“‘ Not dreadful, Goo-goo—modern. Modern— 
that covers a multitude of sins.” 

‘‘ And Johnson saw her when he brought the coffee!” 

“Did he? What a catastrophe! But,” he said, with a 
drawl, settling down again in his cushions, “she is a very 
handsome woman—and, Goo-goo, remember, we must be very, 
very kind to Theodora.” 

Miss Dale was so good, and did her best to overlook Theodora’s 
unfortunate habit of smoking, but it was in fear and trepidation 
that she proposed taking her to the Mayor’s garden party the 
next afternoon. She feared that Theodora would despise such 
a mixed entertainment, but instead, Theodora said, “Oh yes, 
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I should like to go so much. I think it will be rather fun. 
One gets so tired of the ordinary garden parties. And you say 
all your friends will be there too. . . . It will be quite amusing 
to see all these people . . . and the Mayor of Castleton. Is he 
pork or grocery ?” 

So, in the course of the afternoon, the trio turned up at the 
Mayor's function. ‘Theodora looked brilliant and radiant ; Miss 
Dale looked dainty in mauve silk; Cyril, following behind, 
looked bored. He got more bored as the afternoon went on— 
and angry, as one person after another came up and asked him 
to introduce him to Miss Theodora Dale. He had not quite 
made up his mind about her yet; but he had spent all the 
morning in a deck chair in the garden, allowing her to talk to 
him. 

It was a beautiful day, the trees were shady, the band was 
excellent, and all Castleton was there enjoying themselves in 
very varied costumes. Little Miss Dale was charming to every 
one, and tried to make Theodora happy. But this young lady 
was quite at her ease: she watched the people, then positively 
ordered Cyril to take her to have an ice, and presently Miss 
Dale saw her talking vivaciously to a tall, elderly man, who 
was evidently much charmed by her sparkling conversation. 

Presently, though, Theodora brought her friend up to where 
Miss Dale was sitting. ‘Cousin Gertrude,” she said, “let me in- 
troduce you to Sir Francis Wharton. Sir Francis, this is my 
cousin, Miss Dale, who is sweet enough to give me a home for 
the time being. Isn’t the world small, Cousin Gertrude? We 
met at Cannes in the spring, and here we meet again.” 

‘“We are neighbours, | find, Miss Dale,” said Sir Francis 


pleasantly. ‘‘Perhaps you knew my uncle and my poor 
cousin ?” 

“Oh yes, ... Sir William, of course. . . . My father and 
he used to be great friends. . . . We often went over to Went- 


” 


more Place, before his long illness .. . 
“Yes. Unfortunately I was away from England at the time. 

But | hope you will honour Wentmore Place again now I am in 

possession.” 

Sir Francis was a man of fifty, with iron-grey hair and mous- 
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tache, and they chatted with him agreeably, until, by-and-by, 
he suggested an adjournment for tea. In the tent they found 
Cyril, amusing himself with another batch of ices— the only 
thing to be done,” he explained. They induced him to turn 
from ices to tea, and the four took possession of one of the 
small tables. 

When they were leaving, Sir Francis asked permission to call 
on Miss Dale, adding to Theodora that he hoped soon to have 
the pleasure of seeing her again. Driving home, little Miss 
Dale was loud in her praises of the new master of Wentmore. 

“Well, I think, Theodora, your friend is the most charming 
man I’ve met for a long time. A widower, do you say? Of 
course, I know all about him really, but I’d forgotten that his 
wife was dead.” 

“Years and years ago. But there’s a dreadful thorn with 
the rose—there always is. He has a fearful girl—a lump of 
seventeen! I never thought any girl could be so awkward, 
even at that awkward age.” 

Cyril treated the discussion of Sir Francis with contempt, 
but he deigned to talk to Theodora that night at dinner, and 
the next morning, as Miss Dale was feeding her canaries, 
Cyril passed her with a bundle of cushions. He wore rather a 
guilty look, and Miss Dale shook her head at him, saying, 
“Ch, Corl, Corl...” 

“How are the mighty fallen—eh, Goo-goo ? She’s rather 
amusing for a fellow to talk toin themorning. That’s why.... 
But, Goo-goo, dear . . . you needn't give those little things a 
double dose of groundsel on the strength of a wedding, because 
I shall never, never fall in love with Theodora Dale.” 

And he went out with his cushions and under the shade of 
the beech-trees. They talked—or rather, Theodora talked—of 
the party, and then of that dear Sir Francis Wharton, and of 
the inhabitants of Castleton. 

“The lives of these women here must be intolerable,” said 
Theodora. ‘“ Day after day the same—just filled up with their 
trivial amusements. It is so much more satisfactory to have a 
profession in life.” 

“Have vou a profession, Cousin Theodora ?” 
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“Yes, of course. I study humanity. I’m writing a book.” 

“Are you, then, one of those trying persons who want to 
reform the world ?” 

“Oh no. I’m writing this to sell.” 

“It must be rather amusing earning money. . . . 

“Yes, for atime. It’s exciting to think you’re winning it 
away from other people.” 

“I daresay you'll become a great author, and your books will 
shock Goo-goo—or perhaps you'll marry.” 

“Oh, I intend to marry as well,” she said quickly. “It’s 
nice to be free when you’re young, but you want a husband 
when you get older, and an establishment. Besides, in lots of 
other ways a husband comes in so handy.” 

“Then you don’t believe in marrying for love, Cousin 
Theodora ? ” 

“There are so many other things to marry for,” said 
Theodora. 

“Yes,” he said, “ you’re quite right. Once you’ve succeeded 
in eliminating love, life becomes so much less complex. I’ve 
found that out myself. Do you know, I think we have a great 
deal in common, Cousin Theodora ?” 

So Miss Dale had the satisfaction of seeing Cyril constantly 
with Theodora—if it was a satisfaction, for Theodora was so 
different from what she had expected, and hoped. 

A few days after the garden party, Sir Francis Wharton 
came over tocall, and with him brought Mildred. Poor Mildred 
was, just as Theodora had said, an exceedingly gauche young 
lady, who had grown fat and shapeless on school bread and 
butter, and was altogether destitute of a waist. She sat on a 
chair and blushed whenever any one spoke to her, and she was 
evidently unhappy until Miss Dale, having compassion on her, 
sat next to her and chatted, and finally took her off to see the 
pets, leaving Theodora to do the honours, and to conduct the 
Baronet round the garden. 

During the weeks that followed, the two Miss Dales frequently 
met Sir Francis at various functions in the neighbourhood. 
Accompanied by the reluctant Cyril, they had called at Went- 
more Place, and Sir Francis was a constant visitor in the old 
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house at Castleton. ‘Theodora, who looked exceedingly fine in 
her riding-habit, was seized with a mania for exercising Miss 
Dale’s horses and going for an early morning ride. On these 
expeditions Sir Francis would often accompany her, and then 
come back with her and gladly stop to breakfast. This went 
on for some weeks, and Miss Dale remarked to Cyril one day, 
rather tremulously, ‘ Cyril, hasn’t it struck you that Sir Francis 
is paying a great deal of attention to Theodora ?” 

“No... Goo-goo.. .” he drawled. “I think just the 
opposite. It seems to me that she is paying a good deal of 
attention to him. You know, I think Theodora’s contemplating 
matrimony—as an experience, she would say. All advanced 
women marry for an experience, especially when the man’s 
well off and has a decent place. ... But I’m not jealous, 
Goo-goo.” 

In the course of the next month, the whole party were invited 
over for the weck end to Wentmore Place—quite quietly by 
themselves. Cyril protested against going. ‘Of course Mildred 
can be chaperone,” lic pleaded. But of course Miss Dale was 
able to persuade him to accompany them. ‘‘I think we ought 
to go for Theodora’s sake,” said little Miss Dale; and Cyril 
pouted. 

Wentmore Place was a fine old Elizabethan mansion, with 
no end of winding passages, staircases, and ghostly attics. 
The grounds were in keeping with the house, and stretched far 
around, bounded by an undulating park with deer. The house 
was charming, the garden was charming, but the host was the 
most charming of all, as little Miss Dale said afterwards. For 
Sir Francis succeeded in making his guests thoroughly happy : 
he had that courteous, kindly way, that made them feel at home 
at once. On Saturday there was a dinner party in their 
honour, but the Sunday was spent quietly in going to church 
in the morning and exploring the grounds in the afternoon. 

Theodora moved as a queen about the house: she was in 
her gayest, most fascinating mood, and her desires were 
gratified by her willing host almost before they were uttered— 
he was always thinking of the ladies’ comfort. 

Poor Mildred seemed more “impossible” than ever beside 
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Theodora. She had begun her career of hostess badly by 
upsetting the cream-jug over Miss Dale’s dress, as she was 
attempting to pour out tea on their arrival. But that sweet 
little lady had borne it all in such good part that the conse- 
quences did not seem so dreadful as they might have done. 

“Of course, Mildred is the problem,” remarked Theodora to 
Cyril. “She must be sent to school abroad for two or three 
years more—to be finished. So absolutely absurd of her 
father to have her home. But | believe he will see that when 
it’s properly pointed out to him. He’s such a dear, amenable 
man.” 

Cyril vouchsafed no reply : he was not so amenable as Sir 
Francis Wharton. He was strolling over the broad green 
lawn with Theodora, while Sir Francis and Miss Dale were 
sitting in the shade outside the summerhouse, discussing the 
same subject—Mildred. 

“T feel sometimes I was not justified in having her home 
here,” the baronet was saying. ‘ Upon my honour, it is very 
difficult to know what to do. When I came in for the place, I 
judged it was time for her to come back and live with me. 
But it’s a hard position for so young a girl, and Mildred is very 
nervous. I do not like the idea of parting with her again, even if 
that were advisable. She is so sensitive, and delicate—though 
she doesn’t look it, I own.” 

“She is a dear, sweet girl. Mildred and I are great friends,” 
ejaculated Miss Dale. ‘“‘ All her faults—what faults she has— 
will soon be cured by time, and then, Sir Francis, you will be 
very proud of your pretty daughter.” 

“ But in the meantime, during the intervening stage. ... I 
have no sisters. Mildred requires some feminine influence and 
advice... er, more... well, er... perhaps, I sometimes 
think of a mother’s care?” The good man had become very 
embarrassed, and so had little Miss Dale. He shuffled about 
uneasily and played with his moustache. Miss Dale looked 
across the lawn. There were Cyril and Theodora. His eye 
followed hers. 

“They make a good-looking couple,” he said quickly. 

Miss Dale assented. 
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“They seem to be good friends? ” 

Miss Dale thought that Sir Francis was asking this with 
some ulterior motive: she was conscientiously truthful before 
anything, so she replied, “ Yes, great friends, 1 believe—but 
nothing more. My nephew is such an inveterate bachelor, I 
fear he will never marry. I wish he would! I know he would 
be much better in every way if he had greater interests and 
responsibilities. But he says, anyhow, it will never be our 
cousin Theodora.” 

“You are too good, Miss Dale, in always thinking of others. 
But perhaps in this instance it is a case of sour grapes.” 

But somehow Miss Dale did not feel quite so happy that 
night as she had done the night before. She was not quite 
sure about Cyril’s feelings ; and then Sir Francis, he had such 
beautiful philanthropic ideas, he had discussed them all with 
her—she doubted if Theodora would appreciate him. And 
besides, there was poor dear Mildred. 

Theodora herself voted the visit a great success. She was in 
a very good humour, and exceedingly gracious to Cyril. 

“Do you know,” she said to him, ‘‘ I’m beginning to think 
there are actually possibilities in Castleton.” 

“T’m so glad, Cousin Theodora.” 

““When I first came, I thought the people would bore me to 
death, but now I find them quite amusing. One can at least 
imagine how one’s ancestors lived fifty years ago.” 

“Yes . . . Castleton’s a relic, I'm a relic, and Goo-goo is a 
regular relic. . . . 

“But you must rejuvenate.” 

“T can’t attempt the impossible, Cousin Theodora.” 

“ Well, | want you to rejuvenate at least enough to take me 
to Atherton Castle. I want to explore the ruins, and sketch, 
and write about it, and si 

“It’s the Bensons’ beastly picnic there—I forget when.” 

“Yes, I want to go before then. I’ve made up my mind to 
go to-morrow. You must take us then.” 

“|’m sorry, I have to go up to town for the day. I have to 
meet a fellow—and, besides, I want to buy a hat, Cousin Theo- 
dora,” 
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“You can put that off, | know. If not, it doesn’t matter,” 
she said, shrugging her shoulders. ‘I will write and ask Sir 
Francis Wharton if he will kindly accompany us. He won't 
be as impolite as you. We'll have a delightful day, and Cousin 
Gertrude can come as chaperone, you know. Sir Francis is so 
sweet, so proper. I was so amused at Wentmore; whenever 
by any chance we were alone together, he would look around 
nervously and say, ‘ Where is Miss Dale, I wonder?’ It’s so 
delightful to meet a prim man nowadays. . . .” 

“All right. . .. That seems a most satisfactory arrange- 
ment,” drawled Cyril. 

Theodora at this completely lost her temper. “Do you 
mean to say you aren’t going,” she demanded. “I never met 
aman like you. They say the days of chivalry are dead— 
there’s no common politeness left, even! You have no higher 
feelings about you at all. You're a mass of selfish conceit! 1 
utterly despise you—there!” and she threw down her book 
angrily and trailed into the house. 

The picnic at the ruins at Atherton duly took place, but Sir 
Francis accompanied the party, not Cyril. Theodora was 
apparently very pleased with the expedition, and afterwards 
she came up to Miss Dale and said, ‘‘ Cousin Gertrude, when 
Sir Francis was leaving, he said he wanted to see you about 
something important—alone, and wanted to know when it 
would be most convenient. I said about eleven to-morrow 
morning. I’m sure I don’t know what he wants to see you 
about,” she added with a smile. 

So little Miss Dale sat up, pale and tired, until the last train 
came in, and when Cyril appeared she told him of Sir Francis’ 
message. 

“* Well, Goo-goo, it’s quite clear,” he said. ‘ He looks upon 
you as the head of the clan, and he’s coming to ask your per- 
mission.” 

‘‘Yes, I know, dear. But I wanted to tell you to-night, 
because—I know I am a silly old woman—but, Cyril, I thought 
. . . perhaps, after all, you cared for Theodora.” 

“My dear Goo-goo, how absurd! Have you been worrying 
about this ? I’ve never had the slightest inclination to fall in 
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love with her. We aren’t built on that plan, she and I... . 
Honestly, at first, she rather entertained me and amused me, 
but I think one can have too much Theodora. Theodora 
ought to be taken in homceopathic doses, and we’ve had more of 
her than that. I’m glad things have come to a crisis at last, 
but I’m awfully sorry for Wharton—he’s really a decent sort of 
chap .. . and he’ll have a bad time of it. Can’t think why 
people can’t leave each other alone, and not always be wanting 
to marry somebody. . . . I’ve noticed you’ve been looking seedy 
lately,Goo-goo. I’m glad you're going off to the lakes for a change. 
You've got Theodora on the nerves . . . and so have I.” 

“And | tried so hard to love Theodora,” whispered little 
Miss Dale, very sorrowfully. 

Although she went to bed late, Miss Dale was up very early 
the next morning, and herself arranged fresh flowers in all the 
vases in the drawing-room. She fluttered about the house in a 
very excited state. She was wearing a pale grey morning 
dress, with dainty lace round the neck, and formed a quiet con- 
trast to Theodora with her frills and flounces and masses of 
golden hair. As eleven o’clock approached, Theodora discreetly 
retired to the garden, and Miss Dale was left alone in the 
drawing-room. Sir Francis was punctual. 

“You expected me?” he said, as they shook hands. “I 
hope it is convenient. Miss Theodora said I should find you 
at home at this hour.” 

“ Theodora told me you were coming.” 

And then followed an embarrassing silence. Sir Francis was 
plainly as nervous as Miss Dale was herself, which he ought 
not to have been, considering he had been a soldier for the 
greater part of his life. So, to hide his confusion, he coughed, 
and began talking of other things. Miss Dale grew impatient ; 
she wanted the interview to be over, and scarcely spoke. 
Through the window, in the distance, they saw Theodora’s 
parasol. 

But at last Sir Francis gathered up courage, and said 
suddenly, ‘‘ Miss Dale, I won’t beat about the bush any longer. 
Am I right in supposing you to be aware of the object of my 
visit this morning ?” 
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Miss Dale bowed. 

“ As this is so, [ have your consent to plead my cause ?” 

Miss Dale bowed again. She bent over a bowl of flowers, 
and played with the roses. 

“It may seem presumptuous on my part to entertain any 
hopes of success, when I have so far, I admit, received so little 
encouragement. My excuse and my apology must be the old 
excuse, that a man in love wants to know his fate. And I 
assure you, with all due respect, that I am very much in love. 
For seventeen years I have been practically a bachelor, en- 
grossed in my work abroad, and | never contemplated matri- 
mony until, settling at Wentmore, the wretched homelessness of 
the place struck me. Perhaps I should not have felt that so 
much if, on my arrival, I had not met with a lady whom I felt at 
once would make an ideal mistress of my house, a wife after my 
own heart, and a good friend and adviser to my motherless girl.” 

Miss Dale appeared to murmur, ‘‘I understand.” 

“ Of course, you may urge that our acquaintanceship has been 
short, but the Dale family and my own have always been inti- 
mately connected. We have not met as strangers.” 

“Oh no, . .. we looked upon you at once as an old friend... . 
Sut Theodora . . .” 

“ Don’t let that be a difficulty, pray. I know Miss Theodora 
is without any near relatives, but, with your consent, I shall be 
very pleased to offer her a home if she chooses to make one at 
Wentmore.” 

Miss Dale looked up, wondering. She thought she had 
heard wrong. “ Yes, Sir Francis,” she said hurriedly, ‘‘ we are 
all very glad. I hope you will be very happy.” And, feeling 
she could bear it no longer, ‘I will send for Theodora,” she 
said, hurrying towards the door. 

But Sir Francis stopped her. ‘‘Why! Good heavens!” 
he called out, “we don’t want Theodora!” And, seeing her 
gaze up at him amazed, he went on, ‘‘ Why, don’t you under- 
stand, Gertrude, it’s you, you, I want to be my wife. I know 
I am an old fool—but is there any hope?” . 

And for answer, the little old maid buried her head in his 
arms for joy. 
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Some few days after this Theodora strolled up to where 
Cyril was lounging. 

“T’ve told Benson to pack my trunks,” she said. ‘I’m 
going to-morrow. It’s really too embarrassing. I can’t stay 
here any longer. If they aren’t in the library, they’re in the 
drawing-room or the morning-room, and I always forget to 
cough before I open the door. They’re so absolutely amusing, 
though I wonder they don’t realise how absurd they are!” 

“But they don’t .. . dear old Goo-goo! But of course 
they are perfectly absurd. We seem to have got beyond all 
that, don’t we? Fact is—we belong to the twentieth century, 
and they to the nineteenth—sort of ‘links with the past’. . .” 

“‘T shall join the Westons again. We shall probably winter 
in Cairo. I shall write my book under the shadow of the 
Pyramids. Perhaps we may come across each other there ?” 

“Oh, no. Done Cairo years ago. All smells. . . . Ialways 
go to Nice. They know my little ways there. . . . Sir Francis 
is an awfully jolly old boy. He wanted me to go to them at 
Wentmore as soon as they got back from the honeymoon—tor 
the shooting. But of course, I don’t shoot, and besides, I agree 
with the young couple settling down by themselves. .. . But 
I'll turn up there eventually, I suppose. . . . I know Goo-goo 
will never be happy until | marry Mildred, some day, in the 
dim, dim future. And I shan’t mind. A man can’t do more 
than his duty, and with so many superfluous women, it’s 
obviously his duty to marry one of them. Besides, there’s a 
great advantage in having a girl trained up for you—it saves 
you the fag of breaking her in yourself.” 

“Ah!” broke in Theodora, with disgust, ‘‘I suppose there is 
no fool like an old fool. But I had no idea of it. As they 
would say, ‘he must have been courting her all the time.’” 

“Why yes, of course,” drawled Cyril, “and you were chape- 
rone.” 
3EATRICE M. Hicks, 
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SEA LINGO 


GERMAN poet has said that France has the empire of 
the land and . England of the sea, and certainly 
Frenchmen have often shown themselves the first of 

soldiers, not only in practice but in theory. ‘ The whole 
world,” as Mr. Seton Merriman has lately reminded us, ‘‘ uses 
French terms in the technicalities of war,” and in this respect 
our neighbours hold a prouder position in their empire than we 
in ours. For though the English are the first of sailors, the 
whole world does not use English terms for the technicalities of 
seafaring. Each nation seems to inherit or invent most of its 
own, and if it borrows, it usually translates rather than incor- 
porates the technicalities of the foreigner. 

Our sea-lingo is thus our very own, akin to, perhaps in some 
instances borrowed from, that of our old rivals the Dutch, but 
long since woven into the innermost thoughts of the nation, as 
indeed might be expected when not a man of us lives one 
hundred miles from the salt water. If we praise a man for his 
honesty, we say that he is “above board”; for his cleverness, 
that he “‘ knows the ropes”; for his general excellence, that he 
is “Ar.” An undertaking that is put through successfully 
goes “off the reel,” as the log-line runs. A good traveller 
comes up with those in front, not “ foot over foot” but “ hand 
over hand,” as a nimble tar climbs the rigging. Wherever 
the English language is spoken “hold hard” is understood, not 
in its obvious sense of gripping tighter and striving more, but 
as a command to stop; fora sailor ‘ holds hard” when he keeps 
a steady strain on the slack of the sheet he is hauling, instead 
of making fast or letting fly. Or look at some of the phrases in 
which a man naturally describes the course of some financial or 
family disaster. Unexpected trouble comes, and we are “ taken 
aback,” like the sails of a vessel in a sudden change of wind. 
It is past remedy, and we recognise that we are “on our beam 
ends,” ¢., pressed down on our side by the fury of the tempest 
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and with small hope of righting. The ship of our fortunes 
sinks, but we save “something out of the wreck.” We have 
companions in misfortune who are ‘‘in the same boat” with us, 
that little boat which, though a poor exchange for the goodly 
vessel that has gone down, is now our only refuge. Yet if, as 
is probable, we have left the compass and chart of our former 
purpose in the wreck, we are “all at sea,” and having “lost our 
bearings ” are uncertain of ‘the proper course to pursue.” An 
ordinary business man might well describe the whole story of 
such a catastrophe in language borrowed from the sea without 
being conscious of the source of his phrases, so entirely have 
they become part of our every-day speech. All language 
beyond the simplest is “ decayed metaphor,” but ours lies not 
in the grave of military glory but full fathom five in the salt 
water. 

Besides such phrases as the above, which are spoken and 
heard by most people with little thought of their origin, there 
are others which are used more or less consciously. We 
judge a man by “the cut of his jib,” and put him down as friend 
or enemy accordingly. If we pride ourselves on our caution, it 
is because we “keep our weather-eye open” and “look out 
for squalls.” (The Spanish equivalent for this latter saying, 
by the way, is also reminiscent of the sea: when they suspect 
danger they “ have the Moors on the coast.”) If the company 
we are in is not to our liking, we “sheer off”—a phrase of 
Dutch origin, which meaus to leave the old course for a new 
one—or “ haul off,” that is flatten in the sheets and lie close to 
the wind in order to shake off the pursuer ; if unable to do 
this, owing to our being at anchor, we may fairly “cut and 
run ”’—cut the cable and run before the wind. None of us, of 
course, will give in till we are forced, or ‘‘ say die while there’s 
a shot in the locker”; we all of us hope we are “‘ making head- 
way’; and even the most officious would at least disclaim the 
intention of “shoving his oar m” where the thwarts were 
manned already, and he was plainly not wanted. Yet if such 
a one knows or imagines something to the discredit of another, 
he may think himself justified in ‘‘ blowing the gaff,” or showing 
the object of his suspicions in his “true colours” by shaking 
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out the ensign hoisted at the peak. Some men keep such 
phrases for conscious and conscientious exhibition on suitable 
occasions, as they keep a blue suit, white shoes, a yachting cap 
and a telescope for their annual visit to the seaside. Others— 
and these have probably been born and bred within sight or 
sound of the sea—keep them not on but yet not far from 
the end of the tongue. It is no affectation in them to talk like 
a sailor-man, but the fashion of the Lane or the House or the 
Row does not favour the habit, and it is only perhaps in the 
company of a fellow longshoreman that the old words come to 
the front again. 

In humour, sailor’s lingo is particularly rich. What could be 
more apt than the application of the nickname “ hen-frigate” 
to a cruiser in the old sailing-fleets in which the captain’s lady 
was the real commander? Pieces of holystone are known as 
“bibles,” because the right use of them sends men to their 
knees. A flat calm is jocularly described as ‘‘an Irishman’s 
hurricane,” and the capers of Jack ashore as “ land-tacks.” 
‘* Dog’s-body ” suggests, as it is intended, a dish so unsavoury 
that even Jack afloat cannot stomachit. “Kissing the gunner’s 
daughter” recalls the uncomfortable position across the breech 
of a gun in which a flogging used to be received. ‘ Quakers” 
are dummy guns, painted, and sometimes improvised out of 
spars, to imposeon the enemy. This last comparison, however, 
shows less than the usual insight of the forecastle ; the dummy 
is all show and no go, but the bite of the real Quaker is often 
worse than his bark, as witness that quiet follower of George 
Fox, who, when the crew of a privateer were boarding the 
vessel in which he was a passenger, seized one of the enemy by 
the collar, and with the unanswerable argument, “ Friend, thou 
hast no business here,” calmly dropped him overboard. More 
daring flights of fancy are seen in the names which our American 
cousins gave to their loftier sails. Above the royals, which 
were the loftiest in general use on English ships, the old 
Baltimore clippers are said to have hoisted other courses, which 
they named “ stargazers,” ‘‘ skyscrapers,” “ cloudcleaners,” and 
“moonrakers,” till the summit of nautical imagination was 
reached in a narrow ribbon, looking like a tiny white cloud 
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from the deck, and dubbed admiringly “the angel’s foot- 
stool.” 

Pursers, as might be expected, come in for scant commenda- 
tion on board. The purse-bearer is seldom popular though 
often courted, whether he be the bursar who collects the 
battels of undergraduates or the official responsible for the 
victualling of a vessel. “Old nip-cheese,” ‘old pinch-gut,” are 
names which show the reason of the latter's unpopularity in 
the service. He was supposed to choose his mates for the size 
of their thumbs, since these inserted in the pannikins increased 
his gains in proportion as they diminished the grog of the sailor, 
“ Purser’s thumb” thus became the synonym for short ‘lowance, 
and since complaints were usually received with ridicule, 
“Purser’s grins” are the sea equivalent of jibes and flouts and 
sneers. 

Jack has always been fond of “ wetting his whistle ”"—though 
the phrase, we fancy, is at least as old as The Canterbury Tales 
—and has invented a list of synonyms for excess which would 
fill a large space in a Gradus. The origin of the phrase 
“ splice the main brace” is unknown to the writer, but it is an 
invitation which is seldom refused. Accepted too often, how- 
ever, it leads to ‘‘ tightness,” which has been somewhat fantas- 
tically explained as a straining of sobriety so “taut” that it 
gives way. The next stage is being “ slewed,” or heeling over 
like a boat going about on a new tack. Then comes ‘three 
sheets in the wind,” the condition of a vessel that has the sheets 
of her three chief sails loose, and so staggers aimlessly about. 
Lastly, ‘‘mops and brooms” tells its own unpleasant story. 

By this time the reader has probably mused enough on the 
words of sailor-men, and may be ready to cry, in language 
which suggests the old Adelphi, ‘“ Avast there! Take a spell.” 


” 


There can be but one reply to this: “ Ay, ay, sir: spell-oh! 


W. K. Stripe 
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THE WIFE OF THE GOVERNOR 


" I1AT motive has induced you to mingle with the 
giddy throng? It is impossible to suppose for a 
moment that you are here in search of pleasure; 

yet your being here proves you have come with a purpose. 

What can there be in a ‘drawing-room tea’ to interest the 

Governor-elect of the Minoras ?” 

‘‘T am here because Lady Athelstone invited me.” 

“An excellent reason, but scarcely sufficient. Which of the 
fair débutantes is Sir Richard Thryng delighted to honour ?” 

“The young lady who is entering at this moment.” 

“Moira O’Neil! The only child of the greatest reprobate in 
Ireland.” , 

“ The O'’Neils are a good family.” 

“Family is not everything.” 

“She is beautiful.” 

‘“* But penniless.” 

“ Fresh and charming.” 

“Wayward and inexperienced.” 

‘Innocent and sincere.” 

“An intolerant Catholic.” 

An ancient and honourable faith.” 

“She desires to take the veil, and intends to do so when she 
is twenty-one.” 

“Indeed!” 

“You have made up your mind to marry her, then?” 

“Yes. She will make an admirable Governor's wife.” 

“T wouldn’t, Thryng, if |! were you. I grant you she is well- 
born and beautiful, but—she is Irish.” 

“ T do not object to that.” 

“ His Excellency can afford to be generous. She is a Celt of 
the Celts. No cold Saxon blood animates her. Her intense 
nature can never be satisfied with wealth and position—though 
a child in some things, in many she is a woman. You are a 
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proud, stiff-necked man ; but I assure you, little as you may 
believe me, she is ten times prouder, ten times more resolute, 
infinitely more inflexible. Find some one else. If you marry 
Moira, you will suffer for it.” 

“On the contrary, I am convinced she will suit me 
admirably.” 

“ Hitherto nothing has thwarted you. Most men believe in 
Nemesis. Are you not afraid ?” 

‘‘T choose to take the risks.” 

““Then there is no more to be said. Many men would pity 
Moira. I donot. I—pity you.” 


Contrary to the unspoken wish of Lord Kilmorne, the fates 
did not interpose to upset the plans of Sir Richard Thryng. 
In grim irony, they even obliged the disconsolate peer to play 
the part of best man at the wedding. The day was brilliantly 
fine. The bride, ascetically-minded though she was, felt a thrill 
of gratification when she beheld the fashionable crowd which 
had assembled to do her honour. To the enthusiastic spirit of 
the girl, transformed by the greatest of all emotions, it seemed 
a good and noble thing to give up her aspirations after a virgin 
life, to influence for righteousness the actual ruler of twenty 
thousand human beings. 

Absurd as it would have seemed to most of the spectators, 
could they have known it; she was passionately in love with 
the cold, self-centred man, who had seen in her the fitting 
corollary to his greatness. Had she been older, or less in- 
fatuated, she might have seen that his self-satisfied admiration 
of her, and unfailing courtesy, were tributes paid to her official 
position as his wife, and not to her as a woman. The brilliant 
ceremony ended, every one murmured congratulations, every one 
complimented the Governor upon the beauty of his bride; no 
one appeared to have any misgivings with the exception of the 
best man. 

Watching the Governor and Lady Thryng, and noticing the 
proud, happy smile on the latter’s face, his heart sank unaccount- 
ably. “I wish I could feel it was all right, like the rest of 
them do,” he thought to himself. ‘I ought never to have come. 
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I’m a skeleton at the feast. How willit end? He hasn’ta 
particle of love for her, and she—poor, foolish child, worships 
his chill, priggish personality.” 

A few moments later, Lord Kilmore found himself alone with 
the bridegroom. Instead of the stereotyped words of congratu- 
lation common to such an occasion, he made a final attempt to 
warn the victim of Nemesis. ‘‘ Augustus!” he exclaimed, un- 
consciously reverting to his old Eton nickname, “think me a 
meddlesome fool if you like, only believe me. That girl worships 
you, and would gladly die to please you. She, probably, with the 
sublime egotism of youth, thinks you entertain a like passion 
for her—mind how you undeceive her. If you wound her 
through her pride, and abase her in her own eyes, she will be 
as relentless as one of her own rock-built castles. Remember 
she has given up her call to a higher life for you, and sooner or 
later her conscience will prick and tell her she has sinned. You 
smile ; you do not know how deep a hold the Church has taken 
upon her. She is a Catholic before all else, and after that an 
O’Neil—the last child of a long race of kings—here she comes! 
A lovely woman, Thryng—but—/rouder than she is beautiful.” 


Removed from the influences of civilisation, dwelling amongst 
the opulent beauty of the tropics, Lady Thryng realised many 
things which, had she lived in the whirl of London society, 
she might have remained in ignorance of. 

The gorgeous beauty of the scene, the luxurious wealth of 
flowers, the enervating heat of the climate, all conduced to 
quicken her senses and develop the hot, passionate Irish 
nature which had hitherto been starved and repressed. 

Gradually it began to dawn upon her that there was a great 
blank in her life ; somehow it seemed out of harmony with the 
joyous clime. Vainly she studied, played, and busied herself 
with the duties of hospitality, still this vague sense of something 
wanting remained. One day the thought, “Can this be my 
punishment for forsaking the call of God?” came over her, but 
she laughed it to scorn. ‘ There can be no sin,” she cried, “in 
giving up one’s life to the man who loves one, for love sanctifies 
all things, and is from heaven.” 
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Yet the shadow did not lighten, or her heart shake off its 
heaviness. The internal condition of the islands was not con- 
ducive to happiness ; the Governor, though unquestionably an 
excellent soldier and a capable administrator, was the worst 
person the British Government could possibly have found to 
represent it in the Minoras. 

His arbitrary rules and almost despotic regulations irritated 
the ignorant black populace to the point of frenzy. 

His wife, keen-sighted, and used as she was to conciliating 
her father’s peasantry, saw clearly the dangerous drift of his 
policy. Once, in the early days succeeding the honeymoon, 
she had ventured to remonstrate, imagining the Governor had 
chosen her to be his consort, and endowed her with a voice in 
the affairs of the Minoras. 

She speedily discovered her mistake, and, writing of the 
incident to a friend, remarked, ‘‘If it were possible for any one 
so equable as Sir Richard to lose his temper, he would have 
done so when I spoke my mind—very strongly, I admit—about 
his foolish treatment of the natives. I wish he could under- 
stand that they are like children, and need persuasive methods. 
If he could establish a higher grade school, a training college 
and a university, he would die happy ; as it is, I often fear he 
will come to a sudden and untimely end.” 

Her failure to influence the Governor did much to in- 
crease Moira’s uneasiness. One thunderous afternoon, in the 
middle of the rainy season, her growing disquietude leapt 
from its nebulous state of being, and took definite form and 
shape. 

It might have been the brief invigorating breeze—sequel to 
the thunderstorms—by which alone the inhabitants of these 
sultry climes were kept alive, or some merely intuitive process ; 
but at any rate, quick as the lightning, a naked question ran 
through her mind,’ sweeping aside a tremendous mass of 
conscious and unconscious self-deceptions. 

“‘ Did he ever love me ?” 

She dared not answer it. Too much hung upon the 
question. If he did, then she could forgive him anything; if 
not—the very thought was torture—nothing could erase from 
VOL. LXXV. E 
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her mind the shame, the insult, and the ignominy of his having 
dared to marry her. 

Had she denied her Christ for one who had bought her as 
any Sultan might a miserable slave? She fought down the 
horrible suggestions which swarmed through her brain, and, 
summoning Patrick Flaherty, who had known her from a baby, 
and with characteristic devotion accompanied her to her distant 
home, and with whom—in spite of the Governor’s thinly-veiled 
disapproval—she talked freely of olden times, in a rich, melli- 
fluous brogue, which few peasant-born women could have 
surpassed—she murmured coaxingly— 

“ Pat, | want rowing over to the mainland to-night.” 

“Is ut good, darlint, whin he’s in the house ?” 

“Sure, Pat, in a wilderness of a place loike this he’ll see 
nothing and know nothing. And it’s for the good of him I do 
it.” 

““Eyah! Av ye are set on ut, it’s not I can circomvint ye, 
but I misdoubt me wan of these days it’s suspicioned he’ll be, 
an’ fwhat will become av us thin?” 

“He would not know me if he met me in that dress.” 

“It’s not the mother fwhat bare ye cud do ut. Sure ut’s 
ready to-noight I'll be at the landin’; thim pore naygurs will 
jump for joy to set oyes on ye agin.” 

“No one guesses, do they, Pat?” 

‘‘ Faith, they’d ev to be moighty clever to do ut. They talk 
of the swate sister, and bless her name, but devil a one of thim 
’as the layst notion it’s your ladyship’s honour yourself. 
That’s his step, Miss Moira; it’s coming to say good-bye he 
is. He must never set oyes on me; it’s no love he bears me at 
all, at all.” 

The Governor was going to visit San Dominiac, the most 
distant of the scattered group of islands which formed his 
dominions. Everything was ready ; the steam-launch lay in the 
little bay with clouds of vapour issuing from her funnel, his 
secretary was also aboard, but the Governor was the last man 
in the world to depart without taking leave of his wife. 

Punctilious to a fault, as usual, he knocked at the door of 
her boudoir and entered. Moira lay in a lounge chair reading. 
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A new case of books had reached her from home, sent by Lord 
Kilmorne ; the sight of them had brought a flush of rare anima- 
tion to her lovely face, for the thoughtful friend had included a 
goodly bundle of fashion-books and magazines in the parcel. 

She sprang to her feet as the Governor entered; a sudden 
inspiration came to her. ‘I will end this suspense,” she said 
to herself; ‘I will know the truth. The uncertainty is eating 
into me. Day and night it gives me no rest. I will know before 
he leaves me whether he ever cared for me or not.” 

““T have come to say good-bye, Moira,” said Sir Richard, 
holding out his hand. ‘I hope you will take care of your 
health while 1am away. Ido not advise you to go boating in 
the evening ; squalls are frequent at this season, and sharks are 
plentiful in these waters.” 

Lady Thryng’s face blanched. Did he suspect? No! A 
glance at his calm, imperturbable face reassured her. 

“T will be very careful,” she said quietly, but a glad hope 
leapt into being—was he anxious for the prestige of the 
Governor’s wife—or was it because he cared ? 

Very white, and with a strangely set face, she advanced until 
she was close beside him ; then, with a quick, impulsive move- 
ment, she raised her arm, and, sweeping aside the medals and 
crosses which decorated his breast, laid it round his neck with 
a sudden caressing gesture. Just so might some peasant iass 
in her own land have embraced her sweetheart. . 

For a moment the Governor bore it passively, too astonished 
to speak ; the next, he politely lifted the arm down again, and 
commenced rearranging his disordered medals. 

A light flashed in his wife’s eyes—a light which, dense as he 
was, might have taught him something of human nature ; but 
he did not see it, for the very good reason that his attention 
was otherwise engaged. When he turned his eyes from the 
inspection of the rearranged trophies, she had gone. 

All that day, on board his launch, the Governor puzzled over 
the incident. Why had she behaved so strangely? It was so 
utterly unlike her to show any sign of demonstrative affection. 
Never before had she been betrayed into anything of the nature 
of acaress. Once, when he had fallen asleep from weariness, 
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in the midst of writing an interminable despatch, she had stolen 
into the library, and, feeling nearer to the inanimate form 
stretched unconscious in the chair than ever she had done to 
the alert waking man, had bent and kissed him lightly on the 
brow and cheek ; but of this the Governor knew nothing. Nor 
had he dreamed one whit the happier. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” he mused, “I ought to have taken it as a matter 
of course, and tried to look as if I expected it. But it was so 
unexpected—I will behave better next time.” Which showed 
that even the Governor was not destitute of a conscience. 

The Governor returned to find small-pox ravaging the main 
island of Great Minora. 

Vainly he issued proclamations insisting that the terror- 
stricken natives should give notice to the authorities of cases 
of sickness, and all infected persons be removed to the special 
sanatorium, which, in readiness for such an outbreak, he had 
erected upon the hill outside the town. 

Finding that his orders met with no obedience, he announced 
his intention of going to Great Minora in person, addressing the 
people, and, if argument failed, calling out the soldiers and 
using force. 

Moira, sick at heart though she was, and smarting under an 
indignity which to a woman of her proud temperament was 
almost indescribable, made a last effort to influence her obstinate 
and stupid husband. 

“if you will go, Richard, at ieast let me accompany you. 
There is no danger. I was re-vaccinated before I left home. 
If Iam there they will perhaps understand that you want to 
help them, and, at any rate, they will behave peaceably.” 

“The idea is utterly preposterous!” exclaimed the Governor. 
“T shall go alone. I am the representative of the British 
Government, and alone responsible for the well-being of this 
mass of ignorant, half-civilised negroes.” 

“Let me come. There may be trouble ; they are very sullen 
if you provoke them too far. I know you are clever, Richard, 
but you do not understand them. Iam used to managing un- 
civilised peasants at home, and I know that the only way to 


manage them is to coax.” 
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“Which I utterly decline to do.” 

“Richard, for your own sake —for mine 

“No.” 

“It is the first favour I ever asked you. I will beg it on my 
knees if you like; if you love me, let me come.”’ 

“Your request is impossible and foolish; you are behaving 
like a silly child. Your place is here. Please do not let me 
hear any more about it.” 





The fateful morning dawned red and angry. No sooner had 
the smoke of the gunboat disappeared round the curve of the 
bay—for the Governor had gone in state—than the Governor's 
wife summoned her only friend. 

“Pat,” she cried, a new ring of command in the sweet voice, 
‘‘T must cross to Minora at once; he is going to address them 
in the great square at nine o’clock.” 

“By Our Lady ut’s impossible, Miss Moira, your Honour! 
Every boat has he locked up, the suspicious craythur; not so 
much as wan av the canoes left floatin’. Ut’s done for we are 
for sartin this toime.” 

“T must go. No one else has any power over them ; if they got 
mad they might murder him.” 

“ Loike enough, They’re a woild, oncertain crowd, wid as much 
sense as a flock o’ sheep; but, Mother av Hiven! an’ I worked 
till sunset, ut’s divil a bit av a boat I could make.” 

“Then I will swim. The Dutoorah creek is only a mile 
across.” 

“Saints and holy angels! Miss Moira, your ladyship, 
darlint—think av thim sharks, an’ don’t go to be flingin’ av 
your swate life away for an ongrateful handful av naygurs.” 

“Be quiet, Patrick. I am going. If he comes back first, 
you know nothing about me—nothing! Swear it, Pat.” 

“Eyah! Ut’s a sad day’s work, an ye were safe back again 
I wid no mind—ay, ay I sware—by my mother’s sowl—av all 
the contrairiest, self-willedest colleens in the world—but it’s not 
Patherick, as nursed you on his knee, that wid give ye away. 
But oh, don’t do it, for the love av Hiven, Miss Moira, 
mavourneen !” 
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A huge crowd of seething humanity gathered before dawn in 
the great square to hear the Governor’s speech. 

Punctually at nine he arrived, escorted by his secretary and 
a few State officials. 

Mounting the steps of the cross which stood in the centre of 
the square, he looked down on the sea of angry faces raised to 
meet his, for a few seconds in haughty silence, then his clear 
cold voice rang out. 

“You have disobeyed my orders, therefore I am here to-day 
in person to see them carried out. I ask what do you mean by 
such conduct? I am not used to have my commands ignored, 
my authority set at nought. 

“What I am about to do is in your interest, and for your 
welfare. If you are too ignorant and too prejudiced to under- 
stand that I have your well-being at heart, it is nothing to me. 
Understand once and for all that I mean to be obeyed. I intend 
to stamp out the horrible disease, which, thanks to your obstinacy 
and absurd superstition, is devastating this portion of his 
Majesty’s dominions. 

“A nospital has been erected where your sick will be properly 
attended to, and their lives saved if possible. 

‘IT give you three hours to bring all who are smitten with the 
disease, from the holes and corners where you have hidden 
them. If before sunset every infected person is not safely 
housed in the hospital on the hill, I will call out my soldiers 
and have them taken there by force.” 

As the Governor ceased the sulky silence of the populace 
gave place to a howlof rage and hatred. Instantly, as if at the 
inspiration of some prearranged signal, the foremost negroes 
sprang forward and, overpowering the little band of attendants, 
seized the Governor and dragged him from his proud elevation. 

The mob closed round him, uttering wild curses and wailing 
imprecations against the man who would tear their sick ones 
from them and drag them to the hospital, to be killed by foreign 
tortures, or burned alive—as some said the English did with 
their sick. 

Bleeding, defenceless, utterly at the mercy of an infuriated 
mob who thirsted for his blood, the Governor realised how 
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bitter, how deep-seated was the hatred of his people, and stoi- 
cally gave himself up for lost. 

Suddenly, a mysterious hush fell upon the crowd, the shrieks 
of rage changed to exclamations of awe and terror, the negroes 
who held him loosed their hold, and, weak, bruised, and almost 
fainting, he struggled to his feet and confronted his deliverer. 

No armed warrior stood before him, but only a white-robed 
nun holding aloft a silver crucifix. 

It needed not the hushed murmur of the mob, the mingled 
sobs and shouts of joy, the frequent cry, ‘‘ The good Sister!” to 
tell him that he was in the presence of the one being who had 
any influence over his rebellious people, the one power which 
was strong enough to interpose between him and the con- 
sequences of his own folly. 

Calm, stately, confident, the white-robed Sister, with her 
beautiful face, pale as if carved from purest marble, advanced 
and stood beside him. 

“My beloved children,” she said, gazing tenderly upon the 
sea of faces turned to her, “ what is this that you have done ? 
Your Governor came to you with a heart full of pity; though 
his words were harsh his wish was to do you good. He 
sorrowed for the plague which has come upon you, and he 
would have brought within the reach of every sufferer the com- 
forts of good nursing and abundant food. You think of the 
hospital upon the hill as some evil place, but oh, my children, it 
is not so. If you would be healed, if you would have this 
plague stayed, if you would see your children live and not die, 
believe me when I tcll you that only in the hospital is there 
any help for you. God has put it into the heart of your 
Governor to build it for you, and He will be angry with you if 
you despise the good gift He has sent you by the hand of this 
man, your Governor. 

“T, whom you can trust, say that you shall be kindly treated, 
your sufferings shall be lightened, your dead sacred. The good 
Fathers from San Dominiac shall minister to you, and I, 
your fciend, whom you know you can trust with your lives, will 
go with you to the hospital upon the hill, and where I am no 
harm can be to you, my people. 
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“Fear not. Come with me!” 

She ceased speaking, and the angry crov-d, which a few 
moments before had been bent on murder, laughed, shouted and 
danced like children; then the pale Sister, turning to the 
rescued Governor, said gravely, “You might have paid for 
your madness with your life. Be wiser in future. Have I 
your permission to keep my word to these people ?” 

The Governor bowed his head in silence; the bitterness of 
his humiliation was heavy upon him, and words came falteringly 
to his lips. 

“Do whatever you will. Iam helpless. But tell me, what 
is the secret of your power ?” 

A strange, chill smile passed over the worn face of the 
Sister. 

“One you have yet to learn the very meaning of,” she 
answered, “ yet one of the greatest in the world—compassion.” 

And, with a slight inclination of the head, she passed him 
and went her way through the rapidly-thinning crowd. 

Before sunset every man, woman and child—four hundred in 
all—whom the disease had marked as its victim lay safely 
within the walls of the hospital, and Sister Theresa, installed 
as head nurse by universal acclamation, glided silently from 
bed to bed tending the sufferers with unremitting vigilance. 

The Governor, once more in his palace on the distant island 
of Tamora, shuddered as he recalled the terrible events of the 
day, and shut his eyes as if trying to blot out the hideous 
scene. Next morning his wife’s absence from the breakfast- 
table struck him with an unaccountable chill, and he remem- 
bered with something akin to regret how coldly they had 
parted. 

For the first time in the course of his married life he longed 
for her sympathy—but she was not there to give it. 

All morning he worked with his secretary upon a despatch 
for the Colonial Secretary, which was destined to cause a 
distinct flutter in Downing Street, and which, as he knew per- 
fectly well, sealed his own warrant. 

In the evening, when the dinner-hour drew near, he felt 
again the curious longing for sympathy, an overmastering 
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yearning forcompanionship. “ Has she felt like this often ?” he 
thought ; ‘‘this must be what people call feeling lonely.” 

Her ladyship was not present at dinner. Vaguely alarmed, 
after the long meal was over he summoned the servants. 

None could give him any tidings of Moira. 

Her maid, with white face, and eyes swollen and red from 
weeping, declared her mistress had not slept in the palace, for 
when she went to her room in the early morning, it was 
empty and the bed undisturbed. 

Vainly the Governor sought for her; no trace could be 
found ; and when, at last worn out with searching, and too 
wretched to do anything but wander up and down the long 
verandah, gazing hopelessly across the expanse of azure 
waters, one of the servants came to him white-faced and 
trembling, holding a soaked bundle in his hands, 

“ Her ladyship’s. Washed ashore,” he faltered. 

The Governor gazed at what had once been his wife’s 
swimming dress with silent comprehension, then he shut him- 
self in his study, and, bowing his head on his hands, wept 
like a child. 

“Oh, God!” he cried, his whole frame wrung with unutter- 
able agony. ‘‘ This is more than I can bear. I meant to try 
and love her. I was going to do so much better.” 

The hours passed, and at last a feeble knock roused him, 
and raising his haggard face he stared with wild eyes at the 
intruder. 

Patrick Flaherty advanced tremblingly, his ruddy face pale 
with unwonted agitation, his merry eyes solemn for once, his 
whole frame eloquent of nervous misgiving. 

“ Plaze yer honour,” he gasped, “I thought ut was only 
right yer should know as her ladyship lived.” 

“ Living!” exclaimed the Governor, dazed like a man in a 
dream. 

“ Ay, yer honour, whin she knew there was to be speeches 
on the island, she suspicioned there would be—savin’ your 
presence—a divil av a row, so as yer had prevented the boats, 
she just swam across.” 
“Where is she now ?” 
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“Mother av Hiven! I misdoubts me about tellin’ yer. But 
becaze it was written on yer plain that yer heart was breakin’, 
I sez, ‘ Pat, me bhoy, whin yer know a thing what cud make 
his lordship another man, ut’s not right to be a-kapin’ of ut to 
yerself.’ Her ladyship’s gone to the big sanctimonium, an’ is 
nursing thim ongrateful naygurs.” 


“T understand, madam, my wife is here.” 

“T trust, sir, you do not wish to take her away ?” 

“ Most certainly I do; this is no place for her.” 

“Can she be better employed than in ministering to the 
needs of your people ?” 

“That is for others. I married my wife in order to have 


” 


“‘A mistress to do the honours at Government House, Sir 
Richard ?” 

‘“‘ | owe you too much, madam, to quarrel with you. Kindly 
send for my wife at once.” 

“ You will not force her to leave against her will ?” 

“T hope I am a gentleman.” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, I was alluding to brute force. You will 
not command her? In our religion a wife must obey if her 
husband commands, unless he orders her to disobey God.” 

“T shall merely express my wish that she should return 
home immediately. I expect some guests arriving by to-night’s 
steamer.” 

“And their pleasure is more to you than the sufferings of 
your people.” 

‘‘ A disorderly crew of savages!” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless your people.” 

“T shall be much obliged if you will send for her. I am in 
a hurry.” 

“There is no need to do so, Sir Richard, she is here.” 

‘“ Here!” 


“Tam your wife.” 
“ Sister Theresa!” 
“The nun masquerading as the wife of the Governor, or the 
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wife of the Governor masquerading as the nun? The latter is 
the correct view of the case.” 

‘‘Then you are no nun ?” 

‘“‘ Unfortunately not.” 

“This dress?” 

‘Mine, through the faithful devotion of the Sisters of St. 
Cecilia, whose convent, as you know, stands upon Little Minora.” 

“ Your grey hair?” 

“A wig.” 

“Why did you do it? What was your motive ?” 

The Governor spoke heavily, as one who has been at last 
driven to realise that there were elements in human nature hard 
to understand. 

“The desire to make atonement.” 

“For what ?” 

“Can you ask ?” 

“Oh, 1 see, for marrying me. I forgot how stern a reli- 
gionist you used to be. Yet you saved my life. I wonder 
why. Do you love me ?” 

The Governor asked the question in a perfectly emotionless 
voice. His worst misfortune was that in dealing with souls he 
could neither perceive the right moment nor make use of it. 

“1 did once.” 

The reply, cold and incisive, made him wince. No man 
likes the past tense applied to the emotions and to him, 

“You will coine back with me ?” 

“‘ Not unless you command me.” 

“You are quite at liberty to please yourself.” 

“Thank you. My duty is here amongst these suffering 
children ; they smile when I come, and know that I am doing 
all I can to make them well again. The Sisters help me, and 
slowly we are winning the victory over disease and death.” 

““When will it be over ?” 

‘“‘In three months I hope to return to Tamora.” 

“Three months. That is a long time, Moira. What is to 
become of me ?” 

“You have your despatches to write.” 
The Governor groaned inwardly ; it was going to be harder 
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than he thought it would be, this softening of his wife ; then, 
pulling himself together, he said : 

“ You will not go back to England.” 

“Not unless you wish me to do so.” 

“You are my wife P 

“‘T shall remember it.” 

“You will let us go back to the old footing—like we were in 
Italy ?” 

The reference to their brief honeymoon brought a flush to 
the white, set face of Sister Theresa. 

“‘T said, the day you were lost, that if you ever came back I 
would try and love you. I think I could in time.” 

Never did man make a more disastrous speech, true, nakedly 
honest as it was. The flush died from his wife’s face, and with 
it the last spark of tenderness. 

“You had better cease trying,” she said bitterly. ‘ Respect 
and obedience I am bound by the laws of my Church to render 
you in all things. If you wish me to return, I will return in 
whatever way you like to define the word; but love I can 
never give you; | have done with loving.” 





Three years later Lord Kilmorne accepted an invitation to 
meet Sir Richard and Lady Thryng. He was anxious to see 
how Moira bore her honours. ‘I wonder how it has turned 
out,” he thought. ‘Her letters tell me nothing. I know she 
is reported to be an excellent wife, an admirable hostess, and, 
for all her youth, a great lady ; but is she the Moira | knewand 
loved ?” 

Ten minutes later he read the answer in her beautiful, proud, 
cold face, the mask of a dead heart. 

“Poor Augustus!” he said under his breath, spending his 
sorrow on the one who, because of his daily growing love, 
could still feel misery, not upon the one who had long ago 
ceased to feel anything. 

‘Poor Augustus! I suppose it was his own fault. But 
what a price he’s paying. Poor old Cesar! I’m awfully sorry 
for him.” 


BLACKER EpDWARDS. 
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I—AS ARTIST 


most distinguished figure in that group of angelical per- 

sons calling themselves ‘‘ Celts ” holds his winter court, I 
chanced one evening in 1896 to find a copy of Le Tresor des 
Humbles, and to be able, during the pauses in conversation, to 
snatch a sort of meaning out of the essay called “‘ Le Tiagique 
Quotidien”’—the tragical in daily life. The Maeterlinck 
“drama” had previously disagreed with me; and now! dis- 
agreed, so far as my knowledge of French enabled me, with the 
Maeterlinck philosophy. 

This essay enunciates the doctrine of the “static theatre,” 
the drama of thought and emotion as opposed to the drama ot 
vulgar action ; and I was a believer in the drama of action— 
vulgar, if you like, at all events in the sense of “ common,” 
“near the ground”; but through this essay I first got a 
body-grip of what Maeterlinck was driving at: I understood his 
point of view and rendered my homage to the man who had at 
last made himself clear to me. What a good idea, it occurred 
to me, to publish this book of essays in English: Maeterlinck’s 
explanation of himself ; no one understands his drama; every 
one nibbles at it ; so, many people will like to hear the dramatist 
in plain prose talking about it and himself. Shortly afterwards 
the book was translated by Mr. Sutro, and duly published. 
But I did not improve on my first acquaintanceship, and my 
pleasant night in the poet’s attic. The book of essays appeared 
to be the sort of thing that any serious young man of letters 
who had read his mystics and theologians, and the old and the 
modern literatures, carefully, might produce by fits and starts 
— occasional” pieces. As far as its “beautiful writing” 
was concerned: I cannot admire beautiful writing for itself, 
apart from a subject-matter. Beauty in writing, as in nature, 


| MET Maeterlinck under the proper influences. Where the 
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is most beautiful when it illuminates a process, a cause, 
an effect, a use, awaking the imagination to behold as a 
picture the thing which the reason perceives only as a 
thought. But the ¢himg, the subject-matter, that must be 
there first of all. Nevertheless I went to see “ Pelleas” 
again, with no more comprehension of nor pleasure in it 
than before: with the best will in the world, I had made 
no way towards the “static theatre.” Ruysbroeck ladvrable, 
which I met subsequently as a stray essay, was “thin”; and 
Maeterlinck’s next book, Wisdom and Destiny, that fat volume, 
put him backward in my estimation : a monotonous, unskilfully 
arranged three hundred and fifty pages, whose “ wisdom and 
destiny, happiness, justice, and love” left me baffled, with no 
more admiration of these qualities than before, with a sense 
only of a force which, having performed the feat of writing 
such a book, was bound to reveal itself again somehow, some- 
where; and reveal itself triumphantly too, if only it would 
attack something simple, objective, attackable. In May of this 
year came the young philosopher’s triumph as a writer—TZhe 
Life of the Bee. 

Walter Pater insisted in his quaint, insistent way that éruth— 
—that is, the innocent article spelled without a capital letter, the 
truth of common facts—was before all things perhaps the 
most necessary thing for a writer to be eager for: without 
that, nothing!—From that fire alone the visions come forth 
purged and clean, which are in their turn to send us steadily 
to the higher truths with the zest and certainty necessary 
to hold them and make them our own. The commoner the 
facts and the greater the mastery a writer has over them, 
the richer and more living will be the work his imagination 
does upon them. This seems to be just the sort of work 
that English literature is wanting in at the present day. 

When I hoped that Maeterlinck would some time attack a 
common nature-subject, I did not expect to see the hope realised. 
I had condemned him as belonging to the school of those who 
exhaust—not the obvious—but the values of thoughts and 
ideas till there is left—emptiness: the sclool of writers and 
artists which is always talking about “Truth” and never 
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applying it to anything: as Goethe said (naming the true end of 
art) its progress is from the real to the higher reality ; not from 
the higher reality, the abstract idea, onward to vacuity, or very 
likely back to the common—to bathos. 

In the life of the bee, Maeterlinck, as a bee-keeper for twenty 
years, had arich subject up his sleeve for the attack upon which 
all his previous writing may now well stand, it almost seems to 
me, as buta philosophic gymnastic preparation. One so prepared 
had no difficulty in handling it in a businesslike way: “On the 
Threshold of the Hive,” ‘‘ The Swarm,” ‘‘ The Foundation of the 
City,” ‘‘The Young Queens,” “ The Nuptial Flight,” “ The 
Massacre of the Males,” and “‘ The Progress of the Race”: these 
are the heads into which he divides it ; and for introduction : 


I wish to speak of the bees very simply, as one speaks of a subject 
one knows and loves to those who know it not....I have not yet 
forgotten the first apiary I saw, where I learned to love the bees. It 
was many years ago, in a large village of Dutch Flanders, the sweet and 
pleasant country whose love for brilliant colour rivals that of Zealand 
even, the concave mirror of Holland; a country that gladly spreads out 
before us, as so many pretty, thoughtful toys, her illuminated gables and 
waggons and towers; her cupboards and clocks that gleam at the end of 
the passage; her little trees marshalled in line along quays and canal- 
banks, waiting, one almost might think, for some quiet, beneficent cere- 
mony ; her boats and her barges with sculptured poops, her flower-like 
doors and windows, immaculate dams, and elaborate, many-coloured 
drawbridges; and her little varnished houses, bright as new pottery, 
from which bell-shaped dames come forth, all a-glitter with silver and 
gold, to milk the cows in the white-hedged fields, or spread the linen on 
flowery lawns, cut into patterns of oval and lozenge, and most astound- 
ingly green. 


The italics are mine. But how this description gives us, so 
to speak, the picture at once. However, he does not permit 
himself much introduction. We have no difficulty in meeting 
him as soon as he begins upon his subject : 


The first time that we open a hive there comes over us an emotion 
akin to that we might feel at profaning some unknown object, charged 
perhaps with dreadful surprise, as a tomb. A legend of menace and 
peril still clings to the bee. There is the distressful recollection of her 
sting, which produces a pain so characteristic that one knows not where- 
with to compare it: a kind of destroying dryness, a flame of the desert 
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rushing over the wounded limb, as though these daughters of the sun 
had distilled a dazzling poison from their father’s angry rays, in order 
more effectively to defend the treasure they gather from his beneficent 
hours. 


The person who has never had a bee in his hair or up his 
sleeve, or stood by that “ burning bush of heroism and anger” 
while the well-meaning amateur, suffocated with his own smoke- 
bellows, crushed his thousands, bringing disaster upon his 
friends, can gather from this description precisely the emotions 
that accompany the first sight of the open hive ; but all can see 
that here is a master, one who can light up the commonest facts 
so that they seem to pass before us like pictures on a screen. 
And throughout the book such descriptions are so abundant 
that one is powerless which to choose as exemplary of the 
writer’s range and mastery of his subject. Hear him on the 
birth of the virgin queens: 


At the moment of birth she, too, like the workers, is trembling and 
pale ; but after ten minutes or so her legs become stronger, and a strange 
restlessness seizes her; she feels that she is not alone, that her kingdom 
has yet to be conquered, that close by pretenders are hiding ; and she 
eagerly paces the waxen walls in search of her rivals. . . . Our young 
queen hastens towards the large cradles, urged on by her great desire, 
and the guard make way before her. Listening only to her furious 
jealousy, she will fling herself on to the first cell she comes across, madly 
strip off the wax with her teeth and claws, tear away the cocoon that 
carpets the cell, and divest the sleeping princess of every covering. If 
her rival should be already recognisab'e, the queen will turn so that her 
sting may enter the capsule, and will frantically stab it with her venomous 
weapon until the victim perish. She then becomes calmer, appeased by 
the death that puts a term to the hatred of every creature ; she withdraws 
her sting, hurries to the adjoining cell, attacks it and opens it, passing it 
by should she find in it only an imperfect larva or nymph ; nor does she 
pause till, at last, exhausted and breathless, her claws and teeth glide 
harmless over the waxen walls. . . . This is the terrible hour of the hive ; 
the only occasion, with that of the more justifiable execution of the drones, 
when theworkers suffer discord and death to be busy amongst them ; 
and here, as often in nature, it is the favoured of love who attract to them- 
selves the most extraordinary shafts of violent death. . . . 

It will happen at times that two queens will be hatched simultaneously, 
the occurrence being rare, however, for the bees take special care to 
prevent it. But whenever this does take place, the deadly combat will 
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begin the moment they emerge from their cradles ; and of this combat 
Huber was the first to remark an extraordinary feature. Each time, it 
would seem, that the queens, in their passes, present their chitrinous 
cuirasses to each other in such a fashion that the drawing of the sting 
would prove mutually fatal, one might almost believe that, even as a god 
or a goddess was wont to interpose in the combats oi the Iliad, so a god 
or a goddess, the divinity of the race perhaps, interposes here ; and the 
two warriors, stricken with simultaneous terror, divide and fly, to meet 
shortly after and separate again should the double disaster once more 
menace the future of their peop!e ; till at last one of them shall succeed 
in surprising her clumsier, or less wary rival, and in killing her without 
risk to herself. For the law of the race has called for one sacrifice 
only. 


But should the bees have necessity for more than one queen, 
they will protect the unborn royal virgins from the fury of the 
first-born and repel her with severity : 


Until at last she begins vaguely to understand that these little inflexible 
workers stand for a law before which that law must bend whereby she is 
inspired. 

And at last she g. es, and wanders from comb to comb, her unsatisfied 
wrath finding vent in the war-song, or angry complaint, that every bee- 
keeper knows ; resembling somewhat the note of a distant trumpet of 
silver ; so intense, in its passionate feebleness, as to be clearly audible, 
in the evening especially, two or three yards away from the double walls 
of the most carefully enclosed hive. 

Upon the workers this royal cry has a magical effect. It terrifies 
them, it induces a kind of respectful stupor ; and when the queen sends 
it forth, as she halts in front of the cells whose approach is denied her, 
the guardians who have but this moment been hustling her, pushing her 
back, will instantaneously cease, and wait, with bent head, till the cry 
shall have ceased to resound. Indeed, some lLelieve that it is thanks 
to the prestige of this cry, which the Sphinx Atropos imitates, that the 
latter is enabled to enter the hive, and gorge itself with honey, without 
the least molestation on the pari of the bees. 


But meantime the young queen within her cell is striving to 
break her prison and come forth in obedience to the challenge, 
and the workers pile wax upon her to keep her there in 
safety : 


She hears the war-cry of her rival ; and already aware of her royal 
duty and destiny, although she has not yet looked upon life, nor knows 
what a hive may be, she answers the challenge from within the depths of 
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her prison. But her cry is different ; it is stifled and hollow, for it has to 
traverse the wails of a tomb; and, when night is falling, and noises are 
hushed, and high over all there reigns the silence of the stars, the 
apiatist who nears these marvellous cities and stands, questioning, at 
their entrance, recognises and understands the dialogue that is passing 
between the wandering queen and the virgins in prison. 


But in what way does this artist reveal himself when he 
comes to the complex thought ; of what divination is he capable, 
surveying his facts, after his reason has got to work upon 
them? It was not long before he was face to face with the first 
mystery, the hour of the swarm, the great annual sacrifice 
dictated by the “ spirit of the hive,” and the future of the race, 
when restlessness seizes her people, and the old queen begins 
to stir, feeling that a new destiny is near. She who founded 
her city amid uncertainty and poverty, who “peopled it with 
her own substance; and all who move within its walls— 
workers, males, larvae, nymphs, and the young princesses 
whose approaching birth will hasten her own departure,” an 
invincible power now menaces her tranquillity : 


We find a whole people who have attained the topmost pinnacle of 
prosperity and power, suddenly abandon to the generation to come their 
wealth and their palaces, their homes and the fruits of their labour ; 
themselves content to encounter the hardships and perils of a new and 
distant country. ... This act, be it conscious or not, undoubtedly 
passes the limits of human morality. Its result will sometimes be ruin, 
but poverty always; and the thrice-happy city is scattered abroad in 
obedience to a law superior to its own happiness. Where has this law 
been decreed, which, as we soon shall find, is by no means as blind and 
inevitable as one might believe? Where, in what assembly, what 
council, what intellectual and moral sphere, does this spirit reside to 
whom all must submit, itself being vassal to an heroic duty, to an in- 
telligence whose eyes are persistently fixed on the future? . . . Where 
is the fatality here, save in the love of the race of to-day for the race of 
to-morrow ? This fatality exists in the human species also, but its extent 
and power seem infinitely less. Among men it never gives rise to 
sacrifices as great, as unanimous, or as complete. What far-seeing 
fatality, taking the place of this one, do we ourselves obey? We know 
not ; as we know not the being who watches us as we watch the bees. . . 

Who shall tell us, oh little people that are so profoundly in earnest, 
that have fed on the warmth and the light and on nature's purest, the 
soul of the flowers—wherein matter for once seems to smile and put 
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forth its most wistful effcrt towards beauty and happiness—who shall 
tell us what problems you have resolved, but we not yet ; what certitudes 
you have acquired, that we still have to conquer? And if you have 
truly resolved these problems, acquired these certitudes, by the aid of 
some blind and primitive impulse and not through the intellect, then to 
what enigma, more insoluble still, are you not urging us on? Little 
city abounding in faith and mystery and hope, why do your myriad 
virgins consent to a task that no human slave has ever accepted ? 
Another spring would be theirs, another suimmer, were they only a 
little less wasteful of strength, a little less forgetful of self in their 
ardour for toil; but at the magnificent moment when the flowers all cry 
to them they seem to be stricken with the fatal ecstacy of work, and in 
less than five weeks they almost all perish, their wings broken, their 
bodies shrivelled and covered with wounds— 


Tantus amor florum, et generandi gloria mellis. 


But swarming and the necessity to swarm are inevitable, for 
the queen never ceases to lay, and new generations are end- 
lessly born in obedience to the “law of the wheel”: 


And whom does the queen-bee obey? She is ruled by the nourishment 
given her, for she does not take her own food, but is fed like a child by 
the very workers whom her fecundity harasses. And the food these 
workers deal out is nicely proportioned to the abundance of flowers, to 
the spoil brought back by those who visit the calyces. Here, then, as 
everywhere else in the world, one part of the circle is folded in darkness ; 
here, as everywhere, it is from without, from an unknown : ower, that the 
supreme order issues; and the bees, like ourselves, obey the nameless 
lord of the wheel that incessantly turns on itself and cr: shes the wills that 
have set it in motion. 

Some little time back I conducted a friend to one of my hives of glass, 
and showed him the movements of this wheel, that was as readily per- 
ceptible as the great wheel of a clock—showed him, in all its bareness, 
the universal agitation on every com), the perpetual, frantic, bewildered 
haste of the nurses around the brood-cells ; the living gangways and 
ladders formed by the makers of wax ; the abounding, unceasing activity 
of the entire population, and ther pitiless, useless effort ; the ardent, 
feverish coming and going of all; the general absence of sleep save in 
the cradles alone around which continuous labour kept watch ; the denial 
of even the repose of death in a home which permits no illness and 
accords no grave ; and my friend, his astonishment over, soon turned 
his eyes away, and in them I could real the signs of I know not what 
saddened fear... . : And we, who dimly gaze on these things with our 
own blind eyes, we know full well that it is not they alone whom we 
are striving to see, not they alone whom we cannot understand, but: that 
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before us there lies a pitiable form of the great power that quickens us 
also . .. all these in truth are no more than our feeble cry as, in the 
depths of the unknown, we clash against what is more unknowable still ; 
and this feeble cry declares the highest degree of individual existence 
attainable for us on this mute and impenetrable surface, even as the flight 
of the condor, the song of the nightingale, reveal to them the highest 
degree of existence their species allows. But the evocation of this feeble 
cry, whenever opportunity offers, is none the less one of our most un- 
mistakable duties ; nor should we let ourselves be discouraged by its 
apparent futility. 


“Futility ?”—No. We demand of the thinker that he shall 
answer the question “ Why ?” and the wrecked hulks of his philo- 
sophies cumber the shores of the untravelled seas. We demand of 
the scientist that he shall answer the question ‘“‘ How ?” and we 
have put many of his wonderful solutions into our pockets and 
our daily lives. But of the artist neither, or else both, of these 
demands may be justly made: his business is: Solution by the 
statement of the problem. It may seem an unsatisfactory one: 
to people without any artistic sense it isan absurd one; yet it is 
neither one nor the other, and in any case all we can get from 
him. To Aristotle it was enough—he found it purified the mind. 
To Tennyson it was enough, when he paused by the weed in 
the wall. To Keats it was enough—all we need to know. To 
Goethe, art had truth, and he took refuge there. To most healthy 
people, with a soul in them, it is usually enough: they do not 
know, and scarcely ask to know, ‘‘Why?” For, indeed, the 
sanest souls of all immediately and instinctively recognise the 
vanity of the “ eternal question,” as it is called; they perceive 
that the truest, the only solution is that which throws them 
back upon themselves, and urges them to the fullest exercise of 
the best gifts that nature and providence have given them, 
thankful, amid the wonderland into which their friend the artist 
leads them, when he tells them truly how the deeper problem 
presents itself to him : 


Has there been, to this day, one god out of all the multitude man has 
conceived, from the vulgarest to the most thoughtful, of whom it has not 
been required that he shall be active and stirring, that he shall create 
countless beings and things, and have myriad aims outside himself? 
And will the time ever come when we shall be resigned for a few hours 








caten niente adn 
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tranquilly to represent in this world an interesting form of material 
activity ; and then, our few hours over, to assume, without surprise and 
without regret, that other form which is the unconscious, the unknown, 
the slumbering, and the eternal ? 


There is the moral, there is the only solution we need, as 
it appears. 


But such quotation only suggests the bare method, the 
architecture of the story—a story made tragic and wonder- 
ful by masterly descriptions of the bees, keeping time with 
meditations, almost religious, on the human swarm. To be 
brought face to face with the mystery in which nature 
everywhere abounds, to be afflicted by that sense of pity, | 
awe, love, which draws us to the witnessing of tragedies, the 
final sense which this book leaves, it is necessary to read it 
through. That done, one wants to read it again, and yet 
again; and afterwards, in the end, one comes to repent of one’s 
“sins of sense’”"—common sense. One wants to turn to The 
Treasure of the Humble again, to Wisdom and Destiny, to Ruys- 
broeck the Adorable; and even to the “ static theatre” ; even to 
Aglavaine and Selysette, and Pelleas and Melisande—one cannot 
have too much of him !— 


If skies remain clear, the air warm, and pollen and nectar abound in 
the flowers, the workers, through a kind of forgetful indulgence, or over- 
scrupulous prudence perhaps, will for a short time longer endure the 
importunate, disastrous presence of the males. These comport them- 
selves in the hive as did Penelope’s suitors in the house of Ulysses. 
Indelicate and wasteful, sleek and corpulent, fully content with their 
idle existence as honorary lovers, they feast and carouse, throng the 
alleys, obstruct the passages, and hinder the work ; jostling and jostled, 
fatuously pompous, swelled with foolish, good-natured contempt; har 
bouring never a suspicion of the deep and calculating scorn wherewith 
the workers regard them, of the constantly growing hatred to which 
they give rise, or of the destiny that awaits them. For their pleasant 
slumbers they select the snuggest corners of the hive ; then, rising care- 
lessly, they flock to the open cells where the honey smells sweetest, and 
soil with their excrements the combs they frequent. The patient 
workers, their eyes steadily fixed on the future, will silently set things 
right. From noon till three, when the purple country trembles in 
blissful lassitude beneath the invincible gaze of a July or August sun, 
the drones will appear on the threshold. They have a helmet made of 
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enormous biack pearls, two lofty, quivering plumes, a doublet of 
iridescent, yellowish velvet, an heroic tuft, and a fourfold mantle, 
translucent and rigid. They create a prodigious stir, brush the sentry 
aside, overturn the cleaners, and collide with the foragers as these 
return, laden with their humble spoil. They have the busy air, the 
extravagant, contemptuous gait of indispensable gods who should be 
simultaneously venturing towards some destiny unknown to the vulgar. 
One by one they sail off into space, irresistible, glorious, and tranquilly 
make for the nearest flowers, where they sleep till the afternoon fresh- 
ness awake them. Then with the same majestic pomp, and still over- 
flowing with magnificent schemes, they return to the hive, go straight 
to the cells, plunge their head to the neck in the vats of honey, and fill 
themselves tight as a drum to repair their exhausted strength ; where- 
upon, with heavy steps, they go forth to meet the good, dreamless and 
careless slumber that shall fold them in its embrace till the time for the 


next repast. 


For the dreadful fate that one cold morning overtakes these 
fine gentlemen, and for all the other marvels of the hive, the 
reader must go to the book itself. 

Truly the newspapers and the children of this world do wisely 
to keep in with M. Maeterlinck. No praise can be too high for 
the brilliant translator who has rendered his books accessible 


to English readers. 
CHARLES WEEKES. 


Il.—AS THINKER 


T is not saying too much to assert that, whatever vogue 
Maeterlinck has won, is due in a much greater measure 
to his powers of giving pleasure as an artist than to his 

mere didactics. Yet there are no doubt large numbers of 
people who are attracted chiefly by what he has toteach. Not 
that Maeterlinck has any avowed doctrine. He would be the 
first to deny it. In the modest apologetics of the first few 
chapters of Wisdom and Destiny he says, “ In this book it will 
be vain to seek for any rigorous method. ... Its object is 
not to convince. There is nothing it professes to prove.” 
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Again, in The Treasure of the Humble he expressly limits his 
audience to the few select who have “ the same point of senst- 
bility.” So anxious is he either to save trouble to /es autres or 
to cut them, that he italicises the phrase. 

It has been the fashion to call Maeterlinck a dreamer, a 
mystic. It saves trouble to call him these names. Most 
modern “ criticism ” is a sticking on of rough-and-ready labels. 
No doubt at his clearest moments Maeterlinck would still be a 
“mystic” to many; but in his most visionary moods he 
certainly deserves the epithet, and more. Yet at his best his 
desire seems to be to show that, though the conventional and 
commonplace seem wholly to environ us, the eternal flashes 
through at every turn. Surely a sane proposition enough ; one 
that the hardest-headed scientist would accept. 

It was unfortunate that such a paper as that entitled Svlence 
was placed at the beginning of his first book of essays, The 
Treasure of the Humble. It is not impossible that this has 
helped to the fashionable depreciation. Readers stumbled at 
the threshold, as at the entrance of a dark house, and would 
not go farther. In these few pages, indeed, Maeterlinck 
reaches depths of obfuscation. ‘‘ From the moment that we 
have something to say to each other, we are compelled to hold 
our peace.” ‘‘It is only when life is sluggish within us that 
we speak: only at moments when reality lies far away and we 
do not wish to be conscious of our brethren.” Yet there is 
much of truth in the strange discourse: it seeks to describe 
the impotence we all feel, at times, to express a sudden sorrow, 
a passion, a sensation, a confidence. There is, too, the silence 
that follows apparently careless talk or intimacy that in a flash 
is the eloquent speech of hitherto pent or obscure feeling. 
Then there are the half-values, the vague criticisms or convic- 
tions kept at base of us, never dragged out and faced squarely 
and defined : these may rise in a silence which may be a life- 
time “ descending upon two souls,” but which, when it comes, 
will make affection deeper or immedicably mar it. It is these 
sudden abysses of silence, these flashes into the depths of 
personality, feeling, confidence, or thought, that to Maeterlinck 
are the only realities. %Jn this desire to push through the half- 
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seen, the half-intelligible, he reaches a false idealism, and 
pretends to see the wholly invisible and to understand the 
wholly unintelligible. 

In the essays contained in the 7reasure of the Humble 
Maeterlinck seems to be a decadent of the deepest decadence, 
for he is the enemy of all colour of life, all action. ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
he says, ‘‘has time to live, inasmuch as he does not act.” 
Again, ‘‘ The value of ourselves is but the value of our melan- 
choly and our disquiet.” ‘‘Signs and words no longer count 
for anything, and in mystic circles it is the mere presence that 
decides almost all.” ‘‘We must accustom ourselves to live 
like an angel who has just sprung to life, like a woman who 
loves, or a man on the point of death.” How opposed is this 
gospel of the introspective life to that of Pater’s, whose “ hard, 
gem-like flame” surely defines the healthier existence. 

With respect to individual character a boundless and in- 
veterate optimism possesses Maeterlinck. ‘To every man 
there come noble thoughts that pass across his heart like great 
white birds.” ‘ There is no creature so degraded but knows 
full well which is the noble and beautiful thing that he should 
do.” ‘While you are actively good in the invisible, all those 
who approach you will unconsciously do things that they could 
not do by the side of any other man.” But in his later book, 
Wisdom and Destiny, a work of more clarity, where his mind 
has attained closer to human facts, this optimism is mingled 
with a splendid stoic acceptation. ‘“ We are no longer able,” 
he says, “‘to accept the narrow morality of positive religion, 
which entices with reward and threatens with punishment. .. . 
He who no longer believes in reward or punishment must do 
good for the sake of good.” 

Yet for every flash of illumination, for every pregnant sug- 
gestion there are pages of paradoxes and half-ideas ; facts, with 
the inveterate vice of mysticism, are strained and warped to 
yield up a meaning he desires, and causes and effects are dis- 
torted or magnified. But all is said with so great a charm, so 
tenderly illusive are his inferences, so gentle is his persuasion, 
so maive are many thoughts (as when he supposes that “ there 
may come to us any day from the depth of the planet Mars the 
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infallible formula of happiness”), that one’s criticism is lulled 
almost in spite of itself. Sometimes his words take on the 
measure of a noble chant; at other times his frail meaning is 
lost in the mass of embroidered prolixity. 

As a contribution to the “Art of Living,” the teaching of 
Maeterlinck would seem to the cursory to be somewhat remote, 
to have little reference on the surface to the commonplace of 
existence, the “ pickle-herring” details and necessities of our 
daily life. To the unelect the ringing of the changes on “ love,” 
“wisdom,” “the summits of the soul” and “the higher uncon- 
sciousness” might seem no more than the crackling of wood 
under a pot. What has it to teach, for instance, concerning 
the uses of advertising, the worries of business competition, 
“ following the market,” or even the merely domestic questions 
of love, marriage, and the care of a family ? 

Except that it would appear, by implication, that the pro- 
gress of “love,” chez /ui, never gets farther than “la rupture,” 
to these questions Maeterlinck has but one answer—“ Culti- 
vate your soul; learn to be happy, so that you may be wise ; 
even listen to the hours that babble aloud in their wantonness, 
since they teach you where to look for loftier joys ; and—culti- 
vate your soul.” Yet nowhere does he stay to define what he 
means by “soul.” But Maeterlinck does not speak to the 
common man; always he addresses himself, with no sense of 
humour, but with a stupendous seriousness, to the “sage.” 
Those who sneer have already condemned themselves, as do 
those who say that the mystagogue sits apart, that he is well 
cared for, that he keeps his soul safe and unsmirched, since he 
has no necessity to go down in the miry ruts of the world to 
buffet and strive and scheme for the bread wherewith to keep 
himself and those he loves alive. 

In spite of his tenuity, he no doubt has comfort and strength 
for many ; for even those in the Valley of the Struggle, if their 
souls are rightly attuned, can listen to the voices chanting on 
the summits. There is an intimate pity for the oppressed ; 
he preaches an abounding charity—“ In this world there is 
perhaps only one thing truly contemptible, and that thing is 
contempt itself” —and he is seized with the passionate wonder 
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of mere existence. ‘To the sage,” he says, “the hour must 
come when every soul that exists claims his glance, his approval, 
his love, if only because it possesses the mysterious gift of 
existence.” Yet these characteristics, in certain passages, seem 
to be merely the amiability that viciously blinks the truth, and 
that wishes to see only what it very much desires to believe 
is the fact. 

But in one passage at least he lights up a truth of science: 
with so strange and rare a tenderness, that nething is left but 
wonder to find so common an idea clothed in such exquisite 
beauty. ‘In the very temple of love,” he says, “ we do but 
obey the unvarying orders of an invisible throng. We are 
told that a thousand centuries divide us from ourselves when 
we choose the woman we love, and that the first kiss of the 
betrothed is but the seal that thousands of hands, craving for 
birth, impress upon the lips of the mother they desire. And 
further we know that the dead do not die. We know now that 
it is not in our churches that they are to be found, but in the 
houses, the habits of us all. That there is not a gesture, a 
thought, a sin, a tear, an atom of acquired consciousness that 
is lost in the depths of the earth ; and that at the most insigni- 
ficant of our acts our ancestors arise, not in their tombs, 
where they move not, but in ourselves, where they always 
live.” 

If Maeterlinck could have been content to respect the far- 
reaching logic which has discovered the truth he thus sets out, 
we should have been spared much lavishness of vague ideas, 
though our loss would also have included much fragile beauty 
of phrase and thought. But Maeterlinck, with many others, 
cannot rest content in the cautiousness that will not assert 
what it cannot prove, and that relies on merely definite thought. 
He asks, quite needlessly for himself, whether it is idle “to 
speak of justice, happiness, morals and all things connected 
therewith, before the hour of science has sounded—that defini- 
tive hour, wherein all that we cling to may crumble.” It is 
this recklessness of the metaphysician that makes Maeterlinck 
common with a hundred other thinkers possessing not a whit 
of his charm, his almost womanly beseechment. He is 
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impitient in the confines of the hardly-won outpost of science, 
and must adventure forth into the dark. He sees visions, and 
believes they are realities; weaves fancies, and thinks that 
final truths are revealed to him; and by faith, he is assured, 
greater knowledge is given to him than science has ever gained 
by the most laborious, the most worshipful attribute of the 
mind. With many others he seems to think that science is 
essentially antagonistic to the imaginings of idealism ; but this 
is not so. It never dares to raise the foolish cry of Jgnorabimus. 
For the yearning mind that seeks comfort elsewhere than in 
the austerities of science there can be little of worth in the 
gentle mysticism, the delicate beauty, the mirage clouds of 
Maeterlinck’s thoughts. For such there may ultimately be found 
something of solace in the unknowable that lies about us; but 
while as yet all the finest instruments of thought are turned 
aside in their futile endeavours to break down the granitic 
confines of ‘ reality,” it cannot be hoped that the blind blows 
of a visionary will have any greater effect. 

For Maeterlinck too, as for mest teachers, there are no 
unalterable conditions of character. In this he shows his 
failure logically to follow out all the meaning of the truth he 
so delicately enunciates. For him, temperament is perfectly 
plastic, and it is within every one’s power to shape himself to 
the noble ends that he alleges we all consciously carry about 
us, whether philosopher or criminal, noble woman or prostitute. 
He has failed to realise that it is not ina man’s power to believe 
what one strain of his complex blend of mind would like to 
believe, or follow where part of him would like to follow ; since 
we are but the fingers of the hand of our ancestry, and can 
believe only what we must and follow only where heredity 
impels us. ‘All the ages from the dateless prime have slowly 
weaved the texture of our being.” 

In his “ Life of the Bee,” the beautiful epic in prose where 
he mingles observation of apiarian life with a continual refer- 
ence to human destiny, his reflections have less of the character 
of the mystic than of the poet whoin some measure accepts the 
spirit of science. He seeks to show how “ the little gestures 
and humble habits” of the dwellers in the hive, “which seem 
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so far away, are yet so nearly akin to our grand passions and 
arrogant destinies.” One cannot help feeling that in presenting 
his observations Maeterlinck speaks with the emotion of a 
special pleader. The light by which he perceives the facts of 
a marvellous life is not the dry light of science ; his vision sees 
them bathed in vivid colours that deepen the mystery which it 
is his desire to emphasise. He almost apologises, at times, for 
the merely physiological explanation which cold science gives of 
a fact which his poetry has been idealising with beautiful phrases 
and fancies. He has no notion of any but a subjective view ; 
he reads human motives into apiarian actions and judges them 
by the same standard, and he sees Nature as an _ illogical 
woman, a combination of sentimentalist, savage, and snob. 
Yet, however he may misread them, he generally grasps 
essentials. He is saddened by the relentless “Spirit of the 
Hive” which drives the bee to live at fever heat, taking no 
sleep, knowing no idleness, living but a few weeks in a pitiless- 
ness of self-devotion that seems mechanical, merely for the sake 
of indifferent generations tocome. Jt is burnt up by the lust 
for work. It hasatrace of morals and some emotions; but 
the individual has nothing but what furthers the race: it is 
merely a splendid sexless intellect working for the persistence of 
its kind. Here, as throughout the organic, the unit is nothing ; 
the type is all. Compared with the human race, the evolution 
of the bees, though simpler, has the same direction. But with 
us, though the individual seems to have a greater “right” to 
live for himself, this is merely a lure; and even our morality 
that seems so hopefully antagonistic to the cruel process of 
Nature is part of herself, part of that process; at the last all 
subserve the Will that drives the organic up the self-sacrificing 
way for the preservation of the race. And to what end? 
That, no man can tell. 

In conclusion, there is this to note: that in Maeterlinck we 
may have the man that, as his development proceeds, will 
reveal the unique artist that literature awaits, in whom the 
spirit of our later science will feed the pure white flame of an 
emotion that may light the way to the highest achievements of 
the creative mind. But to become this he will have first ta 
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slough off the crude self-deceptions, the facile, almost feminine 
sentiment, the confused ideas and illogical implications that 
he has at present in common with the average respectable 
idealist. 


TuHos, ForTEBUs. 
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“THE CALLING CANON” 


T was springtime in British Columbia, and a warm breeze 
which swept eastward across the Mountain Province set 
the cedars rustling, when two men waited in a little 

station on the Canadian Pacific Railway for the Vancouver 
train. Glittering coldly white high above, a great snow peak 
closed in the valley, and the air was heavy with a fragrance 
of balsam and cedar from the forests that rolled down the 
slopes below. 

Both were young Englishmen, but there was a difference 
between them, for Ogden still retained the signs of a life of ease 
in the old country, while Halliday was wiry and bronzed by 
snow-glare as well as scorching sun. He stood looking down 
into the spray of a torrent that filled a shadowy gorge, a sinewy 
and picturesque figure in wide felt hat, torn blue overalls, and 
fringed deerskin jacket, which had plainly suffered from much 
forest wear. Halliday was also a handsome man, and the 
glow of perfect health showed through his darkened skin, while 
his chance acquaintance could now recognise that he was not 
one who had always earned his living with axe and shovel. 

“T almost feel I owe you an apology for hiring your teams,” 
he said. “ They didn’t tell me you were running a big timber 
contract, and I was in a corner—couldn’t trust the half-starved 
Cayuse ponies the Indians offered me, while the regular 
freighters were too busy. Yousee, it is my duty to convoy two 
ladies and their baggage—there is apparently a good deal of 
the latter—and you are doing me a favour.” 

Halliday laughed as he answered, ‘“‘ Don’t apologise. The 
contract is by no means a gold mine, and we are stopped 
waiting for supplies, while with provisions and hay at a ransom 
neither my partners nor I can afford to despise good dollars. 
The favour is therefore quite on the other side.” 

Ogden seemed satisfied, and Halliday sitting down on sone 
baggage lost himself in reverie, for their brief companionship 
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had stirred up old memories. He came out with a moderate 
capital from the old country, and sank it all in the purchase of 
an improved ranch beside the Lower Fraser, leaving, because 
cleared land thereabouts is dear, part to remain on mortgage, 
which was foolish. Then, presenting sundry letters, he and 
his partner were received in Vancouver with true colonial 
hospitality, and when Haliiday met Miss Ogilvie he spent more 
time in her company than was perhaps conducive to the welfare 
of his property. It was pleasant while it lasted, but this was 
not very long, for one night the Fraser came down in flood, and 
when the waters subsided very little was left of either Halliday’s 
house and barns or hay, while the stock which were to pay off 
the mortgage had been swept away. 

So, to stave off foreclosure, they let the damaged property 
and departed inland, where they attempted many things, includ- 
ing the cutting of mining ditches and trail-chopping, with, for 
the most part, indifferent success, until] when two years had 
elapsed they took an important timber-cutting contract. 
But Halliday had not forgotten Miss Ogilvie, and it was 
the thought of her that added force to every stroke of the 
glinting axe or another hour to the day of arduous toil; 
while now the memory of one summer night when he stood 
beside her looking out across the shimmering inlet came back 
plainly. The girl was sympathetic, genuinely sorry for his 
misfortune, and she spoke wise words of encouragement, while 
by an effort Halliday kept silence. She would be rich some 
day, and he was a ruined man. 

Then the shriek of a whistle roused him, and with a flash of 
sunlight on metal, the great mountain locomotive came clanging 
down the track, while when the long cars lurched in he wondered 
with a mild curiosity what kind of women the new arrivals 
would be. He was promptly satisfied, for when Ogden hurried 
forward with uplifted hat, Halliday started as a grey-haired lady 
came out upon a platform. Then, fresh and dainty, smiling 
down on Ogden in what Halliday recognised as her usual 
queenly fashion, May Ogilvie came next, and it was with sudden 
bitterness he remembered that by the irony of circumstances 
his part in the 1eception was that of hired teamster. So he 
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waited beside the baggage-car for the brass checks, then busied 
himself strapping much miscellaneous luggage upon the pack- 
horses, wishing he had inquired earlier who the travellers 
were. 

The broad hat hid his flushed face, and judging by his attire 
there was no reason they should suppose him anything but a 
rough pack-horse freighter. Still, his strong brown hand 
trembled when he held it out for the girl to rest her little foot 
upen, while when she swung herself lightly into the saddle 
Ogden said, ‘‘ The trails are awful, but you will take good care 
of Miss Ogilvie, won’t you, Halliday ?” 

Then the contractor swept the battered hat to his knee as he 
looked up, and a heightened colour flickered for a moment 
across the fair rider’s face. ‘Harry! this is an unexpected 
pleasure,” she said. 

Halliday felt a thrill of exultation, for it was the first time 
she had called him by that name, then, while Ogden stared hard 
at him and her aunt bowed, May Ogilvie, stooping, patted the 
big bay horse. ‘We often thought about you, but never 
expected to meet you here,” she said. “It is a dream-like 
country, and what a beautiful beast! For the sake of old times 
you must tell me all about yourself.” 

“ Regent should be proud of his burden,” was all that Halli- 
day could find to say as the long journey through the bush 
commenced. It was, as May Ogilvie had said, a dream-like 
country, and even alone the scents and sounds of awakening 
nature would have rejoiced Halliday, while now he strode with 
a hard hand on Regent’s bridle, watching the dainty figure 
swaying to the bay horse’s stride, lost in the glamour of it all. 
Shafts of golden sunlight beat in between the mighty trunks, 
and sparkled among the meshes of his companion’s hair, the 
life-giving breeze which set the cedars whispering kissed a 
warm glow into her face, and her eyes grew brighter when, 
framed by sombre needles, long vistas of winding glacier and 
eternal snow opened up. Then they rode through the shadows 
of a great natural temple, which with its groined roof of red 
branches and mighty columns of living wood had taken nature a 
thousand years to raise. 
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“Tt is all so glorious,” May Ogilvie said; “ unreal almost. 
I feel myself translated into the early days of a primeval world,” 
and a stanza of blank verse rose to the contractor’s lips. His 
companion flashed a quick glance at him, then turned her head 
away, while Halliday felt guilty. It was a passage from the 
first home-coming of Guinevere, and the words were apposite ; 
but the girl’s sense of humour saved the situation as with a 
laugh she said, “ Shall we thank Providence for a good conceit 
of ourselves? Are you to pose as Lancelot, and I as Arthur’s 
faithless queen ?” 

Then Halliday, remembering he was a hired teamster, and 
she an heiress, grew guarded in his speech, until when they 
halted beside a frothing torrent May Ogilvie made him recount 
his wanderings. First, however—for the contractor was a 
merciful man—he loosed the pack-horse’s burdens, and the 
power which by means of unconsidered trifles works out a 
man’s destiny arranged that he should forget one of them when 
they started again. He told the story of his struggle awkwardly, 
for he was not gifted with facile speech ; but May Ogilvie under- 
stood all that pertained to the life of the bush, as became the 
daughter of one who was a power therein. So she asked 
pertinent questions, and when the simple tale was finished 
there was a ring in her voice as she said, ‘‘ And so you fed the 
working cattle well and stinted yourselves ? Lost money on 
the contract, but fulfilled your pledge. It was very well donc. 
And now if you succeed in this new undertaking what will you 
do?” 

“Go back to the ranch,” said Halliday uneasily. ‘‘It was 
my partner’s loyalty that helped me. After all, a true-hearted 
comrade is better than capital, and there is little impossible, 
don’t you think, to two minds in—in unison.” 

Here, feeling himself on dangerous ground, he ceased abruptly, 
and his companion smiled as she answered, “I think you are 
right. But you have never asked for my father, nor why my 
aunt and I are wandering through the wilderness.” 

This was true, for Halliday did not greatly care whether the 
somewhat forbidding Ogilvie were well or not, while the second 
question seemed presumptuous. Perhaps the girl read his 
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thoughts, for she said, “We are going to live in the Copper 
River ranch all the summer, while he superintends the develop- 
ment of a recently purchased property, and you must often 
come to see us.” 

The lights of evening flamed along ‘the heights of untrodden 
snow when they rode down into a deep valley where Ogden had 
arranged his charges should pass the night, and there are pro- 
bably no sunsets in the world to equal those of British Columbia. 
Through glories of crimson and saffron, with the broken edge 
of a glacier casting up a long green ray, they faded and died ; 
then while the hills grew blackly solemn and the white mists 
rolled athwart the climbing pines like smoke May Ogilvie said, 
as they unloaded the pack-horses before a ranch, “ It is a rude 
descent to the commonplace, but there is one case short ; we 
must have left it at the last halt. It contains necessary things 
—dresses, in fact, and I am afraid we should miss them.” 

Halliday straightway pledged himself to its recovery, and, 
evading her questions, borrowed a saddle and slipped quietly 
away. There was no moon, but he rode fast through the forest, 
blundering down shaly hillside and floundering through roaring 
ford, while the timber-wolves howled weirdly among the pines. 
He found the case, and turned back by a shorter but risky 
trail, though the morning was well advanced when he 
rode down through the redwoods into the valley. Below 
him the snow-fed river sang to the rigid pines as it boiled 
among the boulders, but even the roar of a tossing rapid was 
dwarfed by a great vibratory booming, for not far away the 
torrent plunged into the Calling Cafion, one of those awful 
gorges cleft through the foundations of the hills which are 
common in British Columbia. He could see the white smoke 
veiling the rocky gateway where the current thundered in, and 
beyond only a gulf of fathomless shadow. Sometimes when 
the waters were low in winter the Siwash Indians ran their 
light canoes through, but he knew no white man had ever 
attempted the perilous passage. 

Halliday saw also something else which led him to rouse the 
tired horse, for he had come down the opposite side of the 
river, and on the further bank Ogden, Hugh Ogilvie, who had 
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evidently met his daughter there, and the ladies were pre- 
paring to cross. Two men were leading the horses up-stream 
towards a ford, while Ogden handed May Ogilvie into a canoe 
which lay half-afloat and afterwards returned for her aunt. 

Then a cry of alarm rang out, ‘ The canoe’s adrift,” followed 
by another with a note of agony in it, ‘Paddle, May! for 
heaven's sake, paddle!” 

Some chance movement on the girl’s part had evidently set 
the light craft afloat, and Halliday saw Ogden running his 
hardest, while Miss Ogilvie stood rigid and still against a back- 
ground of sombre pines. 

Again there was a shout of, ‘The rapid! Shoot her into 
the eddy; for your life, May!” and now Halliday saw only the 
slender figure kneeling in the stern of the canoe with a face that 
was blanched, plying the paddle hopelessly, for already the 
frail craft had entered the white rush of the rapid. Then he 
smote the bay horse and thundered at headlong gallop down 
the steep hillside, heading, perhaps instinctively, diagonally 
down-stream to intercept the canoe. A hemlock branch struck 
his forehead, something hot and sticky dimmed his sight, and 
after he raised one hand to dash it away there was only a blurred 
vision of great trunks that reeled by, a strip of smoking rapid 
apparently rushing upwards towards him, and the dim shape 
of a canoe, until with a clang of iron on stone and a great 
splashing man and horse were in the river together. Bay 
Regent must have found a footing for a moment or two, because 
Halliday had time to free his feet from the stirrups before the 
beast was swimming gallantly, while as he cast himself from 
the saddle the canoe lurched towards him down the rapid, 

Three strokes with the left hand swung forward above his 
head drove him out into the centre of the flow, something long 
and dark swept past, with an inarticulate gasp of triumph he 
clutched it, and managed to craw! on board, which in a craft 
of that kind is a difficult thing to do. He was up next moment, 
breathless, bleeding from the forehead, but whirling the paddle, 
while the black gulf in the range side rushed towards him ahead, 
and a despairing cry came ringing after them, “Too late, Too 
late now |” 
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Then a huge pillar of rock loomed up white-ringed above a 
mad welter of foam, the spray grew blinding, and the canoe 
sped sideways two fathoms down-stream for every foot she won 
towards the shore. Still Halliday did his utmost, did it with 
overstrained sinews and bursting lungs, though he feared that 
no earthly power could snatch them from the cajion, and at last, 
seeing it was hopeless, turned the bows in cold fury straight 
down-stream. Then there was a great roar of water, the canoe 
leapt forward half its length into the air, the sunlight went out, 
and they were in the Calling Canon. The pace grew a little 
slower presently, and after Halliday made shift with a fruit-can 
to bale some of the water out he glanced over his shoulder at 
his companion, and for a moment their eyes met. Neither 
spoke at first, and words were hardly needed, for now, when 
both knew that they were drifting together towards eternity, 
the barriers between them melted, and Halliday’s first sensation 
was one of triumph. 

Then-—and the words reached him brokenly through the 
voice of many waters—May Ogilvie said, “Is there any faint 
chance of safety ?” and he strove to answer hopefully, “ Yes ; 
we may go through as the [Indians do, or find a place to land on 
and climb up somewhere.” 

The girl’s face was white, but she had inherited the spirit of 
her pioneering ancestors, and her voice was steady as she said, 
‘‘ We must hope so, though I am afraid it is a poor one. The 
packer said there was a fall and whirlpool lower down, and— 
look—no one could climb that awful precipice.” 

The stream was running more evenly, and when Halliday 
had time to wipe the blood from his lashes and look about 
him, this is what he saw. For perhaps four hundred feet, 
sheer walls of rock, through which, during countless ages, 
aided by grinding boulders, the river had worn its channel, ran 
up, polished to a smooth slipperiness, to meet a chaos of crag 
and debris. Studded with climbing pines, this rose almost 
vertically towards the far-off rift of blue, against which the tall 
redwoods on the summit seemed no more than a sombre 
filigree. There are many similar cafons in that region, and 
standing on the dizzy brink the observer may gaze down into 
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an awful hollow upon a river diminished to a mere thread of 
green, while, as the canoe freighters know, such places look 
even worse from the bottom. Halliday’s brow contracted, and 
he was glad that a louder booming rolling along the smooth 
rock’s side would have rendered his answer inaudible, as with 
the sullen stubbornness of one who fights out a losing battle 
he turned his eyes ahead and plied the paddle, knowing there 
was a cataract before them. The pace grew faster, whirling 
eddy, breaking wave, and hollowed rock raced by, but even 
then Halliday rejoiced in his strength as the redwood haft bent 
in his hand, until at last he could see the smooth green lip of 
the fall ringed off by one silver ripple from the spouting below. 

“ Keep quite still, May, and trust to me. If the canoe rolls 
over | will seize you,” he shouted, and caught the answer, “ I 
trust you in all.” 

He dare not glance over his shoulder now, but the words 
thrilled him, and, setting his teeth, he lifted the light cedar 
shell at every wrenching stroke, driving it at topmost speed at 
the cataract as the Indians do. Then there was a lurch, a 
thunder of falling water, and a bewildering cloud of spray; 
the canoe seemed shot out into mid-air, and then falling from 
beneath them bodily, after which, half buried astern, she lifted 
her streaming bows and drove out down the tail-rush into dim 
twilight. Next, while, straining every muscle, Halliday ripped 
the redwood blade through the flood, she shot off at a tangent 
across a furious concentric eddy, and they had time to see a 
battered pine-log tilt endways and vanish in a down-sucking 
hollow. The sight was horribly suggestive, and Halliday 
fought desperately to drive the light craft in towards where a 
reef of quartz broke the swirl, for a few yards of shingle lay 
behind it. 

The bows swung through the smother, and then, with a 
crunching sound, the cedar struck the stone, swayed down- 
wards and over, and next moment, with one hand on the 
quartz and the other grasping his companion’s shoulder, 
Halliday was struggling in the torrent. Fortunately, he found 
a foothold, and his strength did not fail him until he crawled 
out on to the pebbles, dragging her after him. He rose 
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upright with an effort, then staggered, and went down clatter- 
ing full length upon the shingle, where he lay fighting hard 
for breath, after which a curious dizziness crept over him. 
When hurled against it by the stream the quartz had bruised 
his side and head cruelly. 

“Harry!” said a low voice presently, “ tell me you are not 
hurt,” and staring round vacantly he saw May Ogilvie bending 
over him with fear and compassion mingled in her eyes; but 
as yet he could say nothing. A wet hand touched his forehead, 
and again the soft voice said, ‘‘I am so sorry ; make an effort 
for my sake, Harry.” . 

Then power and speech came back, and raising the cold 
fingers to his lips Halliday staggered upright, and stood still 
panting, a sufficiently ghastly figure with the water draining 
from him, and a face that was furrowed with pain. ‘ Thank 
heaven you are safe,” he gasped. ‘ You must forgive this last 
foolishness ; I was not quite master of myself.” 

A faint tell-tale colour appeared in the girl’s blanched face, 
but she said calmly, “ Sit down on that shelf and wait a few 
minutes. I have something to tell you, but you must recover first.” 

Halliday was glad to obey. He was badly shaken, and 
there was something about May Ogilvie which made most men 
do her bidding, but presently he broke out again, ‘“‘I saved you 
—nothing can alter that—and all the rest was a small price to 
pay for it.” 

The girl met his gaze steadily, though she shivered as she 
said, ‘‘ Look at that white-veined stone—it was a foot from the 
river when we landed—there, the last wash has covered another. 
Do not the waters rise every afternoon ?” 

A chill that was colder than the drainage of the melting 
glaciers struck through Halliday, for he knew that many moun- 
tain streams in British Columbia are lowest at dawn, because the 
frost binds fast the snows that feed them at night, while as the 
sun unchains the waters they increase in volume, until they 
are roaring torrents by the close of afternoon. In front there 
was only the eddy, swirling white-ringed round its rocky basin, 
and behind a bare wall of stone absolutely unclimbable, while 
even the wrecked canoe had gone. 
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“T think you are a brave man, and the Ogilvies were never 
cowards,” the low voice went on. ‘And death can come no 
harder here than in any other place.” 

She looked so young and winsome that a sudden fury filled 
the man, and, raising a clenched hand aloft, he ground his 
heels into the shingle as he cried, “‘ Great God! is there nothing 
Ican do? I would give ten lives to save you. It would have 
been bearable yonder in the fall, but this is fiendish cruelty— 
horrible!” 

Again she touched him, saying, “I fear there is nothing— 
and I had hoped you would have borne it differently. You did 
so bravely at the beginning—now you can only wait for what 
that great God sends as gallantly.” 

Halliday was bruised and dizzy, but her fortitude infected 
him, and he was silent with a sense of shame, while the waters 
lapped nearer, until, remembering that first glance, he felt his 
eyes had spoken, and he must tell her all before it was for ever 
too late. ‘‘ May,” he said hoarsely, “‘it was not my own miser- 
able safety I troubled about. Any man might be proud to die 
for you, and you wonder why a poor contractor deems it 
an inestimable privilege. It is because I love you, and have 
done so, I think, since the day I first saw you. Listen still. I 
would have kept my secret until I had more than love to offer 
you, and, with adverse fortune against me, | fought hard enough 
for it; but now, when, so far as rank and wealth may go, we 
stand as equals in the presence of death, 1 feel I must tell 
you.” 


May Ogilvie leaned against a boulder with her head turned 
half away, but Halliday could read what even then filled him 
with exultation, and next moment he had flung one arm about 
her, while the shapely head rested upon his shoulder. It was 
some time later when she said, very quietly, “ And I loved you, 
but now you must be brave, and help me to face the river. 
Still, it can’t be so hard to go down together, Harry. Have 
you ever thought about that other world, sweetheart ; shall 
we walk together through the first darkness ?” 

The man trembled and choked back a sob. ‘“ Don’t!” he 
gasped. “You shall not die. There must be a log of 
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driftwood or a stout branch somewhere. Stay here while I 
search,” 

He put her from him gently, scrambled over a few water- 
worn masses which had fallen near a bend from the heights 
above, but saw only the long green lane in the centre, 
and the welter of piled-up foam along the cruel stone. Then, 
and because he could not return with such tidings, he sat down 
despairingly, and, overtaxed in mind and body, as he stared 
vacantly at the dark pines and blue lift so far above, something 
led his thoughts back to a stretch of firwood on an English 
hillside. He remembered standing beneath it in the porch of a 
little church while the drone of the organ swelled into a stately 
funeral march—he could surely hear it now. Then there was 
some one reading, and disjointed phrases reached him brokenly, 
“In the sure and certain hope!” among them, until with a 
shudder he shook off the fancies, realising that it was only 
the boom of the Canadian river, which would presently 
chant their own requiem. So with a groan he turned away, 
and again the end might have been different but for a trifling 
incident. He fell heavily on a ragged ledge, and lying still 
a moment with his eyes almost level with the river, caught hard 
at his breath, for now he could see something half-buried among 
the spume and driftwood which an eddy ground into a hollow 
of the opposite bank. Though hard to distinguish at first, it 
was the bottom of the overturned canoe. The tail rapid would 
sweep the strongest swimmer down the cajion, he thought, but 
when swung outwards by the whirlpool there might be a faint 
chance of drawing clear of the concentric boiling and gaining 
the slack water under the other bank, and, returning, he made 
this plain to his companion. 

But now for the first time she showed terror, and clung to 
him as she said, ‘‘ You must not go; no one could swim that 
horrible pool. I—I am only a woman, and I could not stay 
here and see you drown. It was your presence that gave me 
courage, and you must not leave me to the river alone.” 

“There is a chance,” the man answered, “and I dare not 
neglect it. But 1 will make a promise—if I feel my last 
strength failing | will come back to you. You could catch my 
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hand as the eddy whirls me by. Now wish me good fortune, 
darling.” 

This was no time for ceremony, and he stripped off the long 
boots as he spoke, while a faint ghost of a blush showed in the 
face of the girl as she said, ‘“ You must not be handicapped— 
fling off that jacket and anything that would hamper you.” 
Then she stooped and kissed his reddened forehead, saying 
reverently, ‘‘God bless and keep you, Harry.” 

The man stood upright a moment, drawing in his breath, then 
he flung his arms above his head and launched himself from 
the stone, felt the river part before him, after which there was 
only green dimness until his eyes were clear again. Then his 
left hand whirled forward in the swinging side-stroke while the 
river bubbled noisily under his submerged head, and he had 
won half a fathom when it came home hollowed to the hip. 
There was the power of splendid toil-hardened muscles in every 
stroke, and a force which counted even more, for it was not 
wholly physical, so, though the woman clenched her hands and 
gasped as she saw the swimmer swept round nearer the down- 
ward vortex, with a last effort which taxed both lungs and 
heart tothe uttermost he drew out of the white-streaked revolu- 
tion. After this an easy paddling carried him down stream 
along the bank, and a hollow cry of triumph went up when he 
crawled out of the river beside the canoe. He was utterly 
spent, bleeding once more, and breathless, but after a brief 
rest he managed painfully to drag out and empty the light 
shell, and found that its side was crushed most badly above 
flotation level. Next he tore up a strip of the cedar-flooring 
for a paddle, and the return journey was made very slowly. 

When at last he ran the bows in, the shingle was almost 
covered, and May Ogilvie sobbed and laughed alternately ; but 
when he had lifted her into the canoe and the current swept 
them away, she said more calmly, “ Harry, I can hardly believe 
yet that it is true, and I suppose I am foolish, but because you 
can do these things I am even more proud of you.” 

The rest of the voyage was uneventful, for though the river 
was rising all the time there were no more falls or rapids, and 
so mixed is tragedy with burlesque that May Ogilvie was forced 
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to labour hard, baling out the water with one of the man’s long 
boots. At last the rock walls gave place to steep, pine-covered 
slopes ; these two rolled back in turn, and they floated out into 
a sunlit valley, leaving the Calling Cafion behind them, while 
when Halliday ran the canoe in on the shingle his companion 
fainted incontinently. 

How he managed to help her up a ravine to a rancher’s 
dwelling would take too long to tell. Also the rancher was 
absent, but Halliday, who lighted a great fire in his stove and 
found food, subsequently borrowed his pony, while the sunset 
was flaming with unearthly splendours along the snow when he 
limped beside the beast out of the forest into sight of Ogilvie’s 
dwelling. He lifted May from the saddle, and led her towards 
the house, heard her happy cry as Ogilvie ran out to meet her, 
and when she was safe in the old man’s arms quietly turned 
away. He felt that some things are sacred, and his presence 
would be an intrusion then. How he reached his camp he 
did not know, but a man who met him by the first tent said, 
“You're looking like a spook, or a man that’s been chawed 
by a grizzly, Halliday, and your partner’s been hunting the 
green earth for you. I guess you’ve got that new contract— 
wire came in to Kamloops you’re wanted at Winnipeg. You're 
to light out at sun-up. Say, what’s the trouble ?” 

But Halliday, answering nothing, staggered past him into his 
tent, where he slept like a log ; indeed, he was only half awake 
and very shaky when he boarded the east-bound mail at the 
junction next day, while a fortnight went by before he returned 
from Winnipeg and called upon Ogilvie. What passed between 
them only the two men knew, but when Halliday came out there 
was a light in his eyes as he asked for May Ogilvie. 

She laughed scornfully when she heard what innate honesty 
forced him to say, then leaned upon his shoulder as she 
answered, “‘ There are two parties to every bargain, and—you 
wouldn’t hold me to a promise made under the shadow of death 
—then, Harry, now and for ever I hold you.” 
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A FERRY VILLAGE 


growth of Hoolton; but a glimpse at its tiny old 

houses, perched closely together down the steep of 
the chalk hill at the back of the village, the roof ridges cocked 
to all points of the compass, is sufficient to show its distinction 
from the shoppy youth of its neighbour. In villa-ridden 
Hoolton there is not a house more than fifty years old, and the 
new red fungus is still eating into the country fields and hedge- 
rows; but in Hicknor there has not been a house built for 
generations. Nobody knows how Hoolton got its name: the 
old antiquarian clerk at Garnett’s Brewery says it is a mystery; 
but he knows that it robbed Hicknor of its ferry, and thus 
founded itself on a crime. He can remember when the ferry 
was a boat ferry, and not an overgrown dredger jerked to and 
fro on a chain; but certain magnates from Testham, the big 
seaport the other side of the Hicken, called themselves a Con- 
servancy Board, shifted the ferry some sixty feet down the 
river, and went bankrupt in building schemes. Now it is 
Hoolton that rises before you up the long sloping road when 
you cross from Testham, and Hicknor is pushed away behind 
red-raw workmen’s villas. 

The hamlet climbs from the edge of its paternal river and 
goes zigzagging up, a corner at nearly every house, until the 
brown, mossy walls of the old brewery on the top of the hill 
make a convenient terminus. ‘Thereafter is the heather and 
furze of Grimston Green, a wind-free height on which a tiny 
church nestles and beacons, its fenced green flecked with grave- 
stones, and near one gate an ancient yew-tree broods. It 
overlooks the river and the shipping, the oozy mud-flats and 
timber-ponds from Figgs’ shipyard at Meere to the Mud Spit at 
the mouth of the Hicken; and in glimpses between the trees 
flash the waters of the Bight, where the big liners come and go 
all day. Beyond the river the smoking chimneys of over- 
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growing Testham throw up a perpetual drifting pall ; and the 
hoot of steam, the hammer of iron hulks and the clatter of coals 
make a continual bicker. 

In the village the low-pitched and red-curtained beer-houses 
meet one at every turn. They push themselves angularly and 
aggressively out from between the dwelling-houses as if they 
panted for plenty of sea-room, and for heaven’s sake a squint of 
the river with its crart, and a sniff of the weedy mud where the 
boats lay. The children, red-capped, ragged youngsters, play 
in the narrow piece of shore that has been bitterly defied to the 
encroachment of Hoolton. Often a nine-year-old, with a crew 
of smudgy-faced boys and giris, puts off in an old boat and rows 
her with one oar from the stern with all the confidence of the 
men he admires and envies; until recalled to shore and a 
threatened hiding by some blaring voice from the doorway of 
one of the inns. Whereat the steersman runs the boat ashore 
and takes to his heels till he hopes he has been forgotten. 

To the half bucolic, half urban minds of Hoolton the older 
Hicknor man is something to be avoided. He is said to be 
quarrelsome, fierce, and a hard liver. There used to be a 
saying that “you could always get a pot and a knock for 
tuppence down Hicknor”; and in regard to the termini of his 
village he was said to be appropriately placed—if the sea did 
not drown him, the liquor would. But the land can never 
comprehend the sea; and it may be that those who pendulate 
contentedly between their counters and their beds can never 
measure the stark lives of those that harvest their food 
from the bitter seas. The finer sort of Hicknor man is of 
little speech, and when aboard his rocking craft he sternly 
silences curses or bad language: you never know, he will say 
shortly, what is going to happen. Indeed, the Hicknor man is 
no landsman; from Wick to Penzance he is known as a sailor- 
man who will set his teeth to the sternest work the sea may 
have to give him; but country roads at night are fearsome 
places for him. Whether or not the Hoolton proverb—that a 
Hicknor man is never happy away from his boat or his beer— 
is to be classified with those sayings that sacrifice truth to 
alliteration, it is the fact that he is never comfortable ashore 
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except when somewhere in his little nook of a village with its 
odour of weedy brine and tar. He will do anything to avoid 
coming home by night alone from distant places inland ; so that, 
if caught by accident or the goodness of the liquor in those 
foreign parts, he will hang about the place till he finds some one 
going his way. Often such twos and threes, trickling furtively 
down the dark roads, will converge and become so bold as 
to laugh together, and even sing, and shout good-nights to 
passing strangers in almost reckless tones. 

It is not long since the presence of an interested sightseer in 
the village was the occasion of playful but rough entertain- 
ment, wherein the clothes of the stranger suffered, and his silk 
or felt hat received special treatment. Even now, one passing 
through the jumble of a village has the half suspicious eyes of 
every one upon him, from babies, who stand wondering like 
kittens, to the blue-jerseyed, hairy men sitting in the parlours of 
the beer-houses, short black-bowled pipes jutting from their lips. 
So, too, in those earlier days of a closer clanship, if a Hicknor 
man married a woman from other parts and brought her to live 
in the village, the foreigner led a wretched and lonely life for 
some time. She received no other identification than “ that 
Hoolton” or “that town woman” of So-and-So’s, until she 
had become by time merged into familiar things, when she 
would be called “ Puggy’s ” or “ Jibber’s” wife. 

There are but two families in the village, Blunsom and 
Parkins, as a consequence of which nicknames are abundant 
and surnames are almost forgotten. All but the heads of the 
two families and their eldest sons receive identity from some 
peculiarity in face or form, or from some episode of their lives. 
Thus, one of several Tom Blunsoms bears with the name 
of “Abner” the memory of a shameful defeat at the hands of a 
negro of that name “in town”; and ‘“‘ White Heather” is the 
better known name of Ted Parkins, whose hair has gone prema- 
turely white, in consequence, his friends say, of his surprise, on 
returning home from a month's fishing off the Dogger, to find 
his wife had enlarged the family by three members. But none 
except familiars are allowed the use of these nicknames ; outside 
which circle the “‘ Mister ” is firmly demanded, even with blows. 
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But change has already breathed through Hicknor from the 
big town on the yonder side of the river. The daughters, 
instead of tramping into market at dawn as their mothers have 
done, fair weather or foul, with baskets of fish on their arms, 
now leave home and become servants; and the sons, rejecting 
the jersey and sea-boots, get berths as clerks or shopmen, and 
take to cuffs, high collars, and glace shoes. Such a youth, with 
half awkward eyes, his stern origin hardly subdued by his 
genteel veneer, may often be seen down at the Ferry, speaking 
to his father as to a chance acquaintance, the old man with 
curved fingers, keen, piercing eyes, and wind-ploughed face, 
dressed in the compromising bleached boots, soiled jersey, and 
wrinkled trousers that seem almost part of his body. 

A generation or two, and Hicknor, it seems, will have 
become respectable and ordinary, and will begin to cultivate 
nerves and a higher death-rate. For the fret and send of the 
racing seas it will exchange the stagnancy of the office or the 
chatter of the shop; instead of facing the wind out of broad 
heaven it will shiver in draughty villas; and will nose its 
blankets at proper hours and forget the stark health that rode 
the gale through the night and saw the spindrift flash by in the 
dark. It will lead ordered, uncoloured lives, and in place 
of waiting on the inexorable tides to coerce its food from the 
sea, it will cultivate deference to employers and accept the 
meagre but regular pittance of respectability. 


G. 

















SUMMER LIFE IN THE UPPER GLENS 


HE old Gael beautified the most common ways of life. 
Every action was turned to song, and at his cedlidh, or 
fireside gathering, tales of fairyland and the exercise 

of wits were the usual pastimes. The historian has done little 
more for us than depict the fighting Highlander, the wild 
kilted raider, and the sad romance of the ’45. But for all the 
rude concerns of war and a certain squalor inseparable from 
primitive conditions, life had an engaging sweetness and interest 
and intellectual activity. In winter there were the ceilidhs, 
when the people met in certain houses to hear tales of the days 
of old, to sing, and to solve riddles ; in summer there was the 
gladness of the sheilings in the upper glens. These two in- 
stitutions left a permanent mark on the character of the Gael. 
The ceilidh is now a remnant of what it once was ; the sheiling 
exists only in a modified form in the Lews; but they are 
remembered in literature and song and looked back to with a 
keenness of affection which the stranger must find hard to 
realise. 

Read by the literature and memories it has left, the sheiling 
life was one of exquisite romance. The custom is not, of 
course, essentially Highland, for people who live in a moun- 
tainous country, or where the conditions are primitive, must 
have two grazing grounds—one for winter and one for summer. 
But when the Gael left the low grounds to spend the summer 
with his cattle in the higher country, the occasion was made a 
festival. 

Then the life of the sheiling had, if not a deep significance, 
an element of delightful change and happiness, which gave it 
almost a racial distinction. It was looked forward to with 
lively excitement, and, when past, it was regarded with love 
and longing. It could scarce be otherwise. One can under- 
stand, in some measure at least, what the freedom of summer 
must have meant to a people bound to inactivity during the 
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dreary winter months; all the more must it have been relished 
by the nature-loving Gael. 

Spring passes slowly in the north, and summer makes hesi- 
tating approach; but before April has gone the Highland air 
tingles and thrills. May, June, and July are most frequently 
the fairest months, and then nature seems tuned to an uplifting 
ecstasy. Thus the Gael at the sheiling felt the glow of nature 
at its best. Ugly days there were, may be, when life was dull 
and comfortless, with the winds howling, the burns hissing in 
anger, and a close mist deep in the glens—many such days 
indeed ; but the sunlight banished even the memory of storm. 
In the Highlands there is no room for gloom when the sky 
is clear and the sun displays its glory. One has seen the 
days when all things seemed to skip with joy—the broad 
sunlight, the solemn, blue-hazed mountains, the shining lochs 
—and there was a quickening tonic in the smell of birch, bog- 
myrtle, and heath; and to these good sights and fragrances 
the Gael had added the happy sounds of cattle, the playing 
of the boys and girls, the singing of the milkmaids; and at 
evening, when an awesome quiet descended, the gatherings on 
the soft moss and heather for story and song ; then the long High- 
land gloaming and the brief night, and day again resplendent. 

The day of the migration from townland to moorland, as 
the phrase went, was made a great occasion. The date varied, 
Where ceremony held out longest, Beltane Day—the first of 
May—was recognised as the time for the removal to the 
sheiling. But in some places June was early enough for the 
going. Whatever the time, overflowing was the happiness. In 
some communities the observances attending the departure were 
simple and beautiful. The people met that morning as if they 
had been parted for long, shaking hands with many a good 
wish. Then there was a herding-in of horses and cattle and 
sheep, and all were marshalled in one procession which was 
called the ‘“‘triall.”. The animals were supposed to go in a 
fixed order: the sheep first, the cattle next, according to their 
age; then the goats, and, taking up the rear, were the horses 
with creels full of domestic gear slung over their backs. The 
people themselves followed. 
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Here we may be allowed to remark that there is nothing 
more curious, in considering what has been written about the 
Highlands, than the fragmentary manner in which such an 
institution as the sheiling has been treated. In the Trans- 
actions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness the late Mrs. Mac- 
kellar has two extremely interesting papers, and even she has 
to quote from Mr. Alexander Carmichael, who, in a paper 
which appears in the Report of the Napier Commission, has dealt 
with the ceremonial aspect of the sheiling. It isa pity and a 
loss that the history of the institution in the Highlands has 
had no systematic treatment. It is still not too late, for there 
are many living who remember what the summer life was, and 
no doubt in the Lews, where the sheiling still exists, much 
material is to be gathered. A thorough investigation will 
probably reveal many diversities, according to the physical 
conditions of each locality. Beneath all will be found a sub- 
stratum of poetry and romance, giving the Highland sheiling 
life its peculiar character. 

But to return to the sheiling “triall.”. A processional hymn 
was sung in which—in the Roman Catholic districts—the 
protection of Michael of the White Steeds; Mary, Beloved 
Mother of the White Lamb; Columba; the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit was invoked. ‘The journey to the grazing ground 
was like a setting-out on holiday for gladness. The sight 
must have been one of singular picturesqueness. The men 
carried the heavy gear and the women lighter articles. Even 
the boys and the girls had some little burden to bear. On the 
way the men kept the herds in order, helped by the yelping 
dogs, and the women sang or knitted; and in the songs you 
can hear the whole expedition join till the hills echo the quaint, 
sweet Highland music. Some of the women, we are told, bore 
upon their backs an “ imideal,” a long, narrow, wooden keg 
made of staves and covered with skins. Before starting on 
the journey, the “ imideal ” was partially filled with cream, and, 
what with the warmth of the body and the shaking, the 
contents were turned to butter*by the time the sheiling was 
reached. Thus, the thrifty housewife had the beginning of a 
store of butter and buttermilk. The ordinary method of using 
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the ‘‘imideal” was for two women to sit in a bed and shake it 
between them. 

The ‘‘triall” had its perils. It was a matter of importance 
to set out free from the blight of an evil omen. To meet alean, 
hungry-looking man or a covetous man, or any one believed to 
be in league with witches or fairies was greatly dreaded. For 
any one to count the cattle without invoking a blessing boded 
ro good. There was much delight, however, if a snipe were 
encountered, because that bird was supposed to have met the 
Virgin Mary on her way to Christ’s grave on the morning that 
He rose from the dead. The grazing ground reached, a meal 
was prepared and the cattle attended to. Then the bothies— 
little more than rude huts—were repaired. When all those 
preparations had been completed the people held their sheiling 
feast. In early days, doubtless, this ceremony was strictly 
observed: naturally it survived longest among the Roman 
Catholic islanders. Originally a male lamb without spot or 
blemish was sacrificed ; in more recent times a cheese from the 
former year’s produce was partaken of. As the people ate they 
wished each other luck and prosperity, and when the feast was 
finished every head was uncovered and every knee bowed as 
“the shepherding of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob” was 
invoked. 

Thus was the glorious summer life begun. Among the 
Gaels, the domestic relations of the community had the freedom 
of a family gathering. At the sheiling joys and sorrows were 
shared by all. The management of the cattle and the arrange- 
ment of the grazing grounds would almost have satisfied the 
Socialist. Doubtless there was occasional squalor: a rainy 
season at the sheiling must have meant misery unalloyed. But 
the people were strong, inured to the occasional harshness of 
Highland weather, and the first day of sunshine soon turned 
their hearts to song again. At any rate, it is significant that 
whatever the hardships may have been, little mark of them is 
left in Highland literature. 

Love plied a busy bow among the sheiling folk. The un- 
restrained intercourse, the sunny existence, and memories of 
old love stories created an appropriate atmosphere, but for all 
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the freedom there was no relaxation of the high code of 
conduct which the Gael made ever his. The ceilidh and the 
sheiling, as a Sutherland writer puts it, were the literary 
societies of the early days: what was produced at the sheiling 
was consumed at the ceilidh. In particular, the sheiling was the 
nursery of the love-song. To add tothe glamour of the life, the 
leannan-sith (fairy lover) was extremely active. Inthe form of a 
herdsman, the fairy played sad havoc with the hearts of the sheil- 
ing maidens, and, disguised as milkmaids, carried on the same 
game with the herdsmen. Many a story is told and many a 
song sung of those strange love episodes. The fairy folk were 
credited with luring the deer to the mountain tops by means 
of fairy melodies ( fonn-sith), one of which, according to Mrs. 
Mary Mackellar, is the famous ‘“Crodh Chailein,”’ or Colin’s 
Cattle. It was this very beautiful song which gave its name to 
Daniel Douglas’s notorious literary club in the Anchor Close, 
Edinburgh. Burns was a visitor to the club, and mentions it 
in his poems, spelling it phonetically “Crochallan.” Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan, has translated the song, and Byron has 
written a version of it. 

“Crodh Chailein” was supposed to have a most potent 
influence over the cows to induce them to give their milk 
freely. The Gael was a strong believer in the efficacy of song, 
and dairymaids were often chosen because of their musical 
abilities. In the Reay country, by the way, the maidenly 
virtues most highly valued were hospitality, early rising, and 
skill in managing dairy produce. The singing of the sons of 
Uisneach, we are told, induced the cows to give a third more 
milk than anything else could. Indeed, many Highland cows 
would refuse to give milk unless sung to. The sheiling song 
had a taking, soothing air, and the words were, as a rule, 
shrewdly flattering to the animal being milked. Wheedling 
and endearing terms were used, and an appeal was even made 
to the animal’s patriotism. . 

As Mrs. Mackellar remarks, the better life of the sheiling was 
over when the whole community ceased to move together with 
their flocks in the early summer. Nowadays, as I have said, 
the last remnant of the sheiling exists in Lewis. But only the 
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girls go with the cattle. On Wednesday these sheiling lasses 
have “a night out.” Then their sweethearts go to visit them, 
and singing and dancing are enjoyed. This is but a semblance 
of what once was. Still, it is doubtless a means of treasuring 
old story and song, and one may hope that ere it dies out 
wholly the material it has retained may be gathered. When 
one thinks of ail the good life that is gone, of the present Gael’s 
cramped existence and the glens unpeopled, one wonders if 
ever there can be a “ return to the land” and a revival of the 
old serenity and winsome happiness. Too often one thinks that 
the Highlander forgets the life that his fathers led. His oppor- 
tunities are not abundant, but, even so, he misses some. ‘The 
story of the sheiling, were it better known, were all its resource- 
fulness and interest in simple things appreciated, might help to 
soothe troubled susceptibilities. The work of writing a book 
on the sheiling is a task for the present. No time is to be lost: 
the old fires are being trodden down. 


Our feet, less free, less fugitive, 

Tread beaten tracks from shore to shore... . 
Alas! what is the life we lead ? 

A dream of days that are no more. 


Joun Mac .eay. 




















A GLIMPSE OF NOVA SCOTIA 


the climate is at once warm and bracing, where there will 

be a change of scene without change of language, a land 
of comfort not overrun by tourists? Americans, flying from 
the heat of Boston, visit Nova Scotia, and wax enthusiastic 
over the delicious freshness of Halifax air and the charms of 
the “ Land of Evangeline.” Probably Yankee sportsmen know 
the game to be found in New Brunswick. But how many 
English people, even those who have friends in Canada proper, 
and know well the names of Montreal, Quebec, and Toronto, 
have any idea of the wonderful harbour of Halifax, or even of 
the position of Nova Scotia? How many English people know 
the difference between the cities of St. John’s in Newfoundland 
and St. John in New Brunswick? The St. John river looks 
like a brook on the map compared to the magnificent St. 
Laurence, and no poet has sung thereof; but the Thames and 
the Mersey could flow side by side between its banks, and the 
crags above its mouth are finer than any on the Rhine. 

Halifax stands on a little promontory ; she is crowned by a 
citadel and girdled by one of the finest harbours in the world, 
sixteen miles long. The harbour proper lies below her; west- 
ward, where the-Atlantic billows enter, Nature has guarded it 
with islands, and man has strengthened these with forts. North- 
west of the city the sea runs inland for three and a half miles 
in an exquisite creek, called the “ North-West Arm.” Between 
the Arm and the city is Point Pleasant Park, a stretch of wild 
woodland, penetrated by trim military roads, beloved of cyclists, 
and hiding formidable forts. East of the city the broad harbour 
narrows, only to expand again in the wide and beautiful Bed- 
ford basin, whose indented shores are fringed with pine and 
birch, oak and maple. The maples round Halifax are small, 
but in “the fall” they glow among the dark pines as if a 
sunset were entangled there. The basin curves round the 
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- promontory till less than two miles of land separate it from the 
head of the Arm. The city is unequally divided by the Citadel 
hill, below which lie the charming public garden and the great 
bare common, a fine drill-ground. Nature has lavished beauty 
on land and sea; and man has dumped down narrow streets of 
buildings like unto packing-cases ! Nature, in revenge, attempts 
to destroy the houses ; she succeeds admirably with the paint, 
which disappears with startling rapidity; and the denuded 
wooden houses look touchingly crestfallen and shabby. Stone 
and brick are much dearer than wood, and Halifax is poor. 
The Gothic Roman Catholic church is of white stone without, 
but within all is wood painted like stone. It is the prettiest 
building in Halifax. The oldest English church in Canada is 
St. Paul’s in this city, a large, heavy, wooden building a hundred 
and fifty years old. 

Halifax is the seat of a University; she possesses a good 
Public Library and excellent schools for the blind and for deaf 
and dumb children. The guide-book describes the city as 
“one of the strongest links in the chain of British possessions 
girdling the earth, being the headquarters of the officer com- 
manding the forces in British North America, and the officer 
commanding the North Atlantic squadron.” Naturally such a 
military city prides itself on its loyalty, and gave the Canadian 
contingent a most enthusiastic send-off and welcome home. 
All the Churches supported the city authorities in a great 
banquet to the “returned heroes” ; and the fireworks illumina- 
ting the great day would have done justice to Independence 
Day in the States. 

The harbour is always an animated and pretty sight. A 
good ferry service runs between the city and the opposite town 
of Dartmouth; the steamers will hold over a _ thousand 
passengers, and can also take across large waggons. The 
large waggons and heavy horses so much used in England are 
not seen in the Maritime Provinces, however, nor are the cattle 
so large as ours. The small but busy town of Dartmouth 
stands at one end of a chain of lakes, which gem the low hills 
between the Bedford basin and the Atlantic coast. The 
wanderer in Nova Scotia or New Brunswick comes everywhere 
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on wooded hillsides, sloping down to a lake, a river, or an 
unexpected arm of the sea, perhaps miles inland. Toronto 
soldiers refused to believe that the Arm at Halifax could be 
sea-water until they had tasted it. 

There is also moorland scenery in Nova Scotia. One lovely 
September day my friends and I walked through Halifax Park 
and took the little ferry boat across the mouth of the Arm, a 
passage where the Atlantic waves are very distinctly felt. 
Then we ascended a steep road among the woods, the trees 
diminishing in height as the road wound upward and seaward, 
till we reached open ground and looked out on the Atlantic. 
Gently undulating moorland lay beyond us, here and there a 
fort commanded the sea and broke the wild peacefulness of the 
scene. The sea winds here had been too strong for the maples 
to be more than bushes, but there were many groups of them 
tinting the moors with their glowing loveliness. The gay 
golden-rod which gilds the whole of North America was almost 
over, and the various asters or Michaelmas daisies were pre- 
paring for the sieep of winter; but there were still yellow 
gleams and purple or white spots. Many of the moorland 
plants are the same as our own, but heath of any kind was 
almost absent. If Canadians yearn for the golden gorse of the 
old country they are obliged to introduce it and cultivate it 
carefully. I saw no sundew, but in the wettest spots the leaves 
of the curious Canadian pitcher-plant held water and drowned 
insects in their deep narrow cups. Their odd-looking green 
and red flowers, sheltered by the purple umbrella-shaped calyx, 
had bloomed in the early summer. Amongst the reddening 
bilberry bushes lay great boulders of granite. During our walk 
we passed one or two hamlets; and paused in one to admire 
the little white Roman Catholic church, set high above the sea 
as a beacon to the mariner, and dignified by a very fine white 
marble statue above the door, of the Virgin and the Child. 

Now drawing near to the Atlantic shore, now trending inland, 
and always beautiful, the path came at length to the quaint 
fishing village of Herring Cove. There are high crags on the 
rocky coast, and the country is wilder and bleaker than near 
Halifax. The queer little harbour is formed by the mouth of a 
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small stream flowing through the village. A small church and a 
strangely touching little burying-ground stand above the 
straggling houses, after one has passed one of the characteristic 
lakes of this watery region. The village is much scattered ; 
and the whole place gave me a weird, pathetic impression, 
intensified in the tiny cemetery. It must be a dree place in 
the winter, with the Atlantic breezes sweeping right across the 
promontory. The whole coast of Nova Scotia is much broken 
and indented, and the little promontories make it very pic- 
turesque. A tiny pine-crowned point of land jutting into the sea 
at Halifax at the edge of the Park is strangely reminiscent of 
“ Friar’s Crag” on Derwentwater. It has been said the union 
of sea, rock, and pine near Halifax resembles Norway. The 
shore near Halifax itself is low but rocky. On the far side of 
the Arm lie exquisite dingles and steep wild woods, flaming 
with crimson oak and scarlet maple the last time I saw them. 
Trees lie as they fell among the stones, and thick moss scon 
covers them; there is very little cultivated land between the 
Arm and Herring Cove, the granite rock is so near the surface. 
A bridge unites the bank of the Arm with the islet on which 
stands the Soldiers’ Prison; few gaols can boast of such fair 
surroundings. The dainty public garden shows what cultiva- 
tion can do in this region ; everything flourishes there, including 
a fine aloe crowned with golden flowers, and the water-lilies in 
the tiny pool at the end of the miniature stream. 

Probably much of the beauty and freshness of the surround- 
ings of Halifax is due to the frequent sea-fogs to which Kipling 
devotes three of the four lines he puts in the mouth of Halifax 
in “‘ The Song of the Cities.” These fogs are chiefly in winter ; 
but I arrived in July during a very dense one, when the tolling 
of the fog-bell was unpleasantly suggestive of the ‘‘ Wreck of 
the Hesperus.” 


A. E. C. 





























